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Lecture series 
becomes costly 


By Jason Aldous 


Starr Writer 


The long-term benefits gained from sponsorship of the three- 
part “Symposia on Business” lecture series will outweigh its short- 
term costs, according to St. Michael’s College and Howard Bank 


officials. 


The purpose of the lecture series is to bring nationally 
prominent speakers to campus in an attempt to create closer ties 
with, and tap into the resources of, the local business community 
according to Retta Huttlinger, Director of Corporate and Foundation 
Relations for St. Michael's. 

The series began in September with New York Times col- 
umnist William Safire. Financier T. Boone Pickens spoke on Jan. 29, 


and NBC Economics Correspondent Irving R. Levine will conclude. 


the series on April 16. 
Huttlinger said funding for the event is based on a three-part 


revenue system. She said St. Michael's College and the Howard Bank 


each contributed $15,000 for sponsorship with the remainder of the 
costs to be covered by ticket sales. 
The $15,000 contributed by St. Michael's was included in the 


1990-1991 budget according to President Paul J. Reiss. 
Initially tickets were sold in blocks to local businesses. 
Huttlinger said the $95 cost per ticket covered admission to all three 


speakers. But when the tickets were not all sold initially, a graduated 

system was introduced whereby tickets to the final two speakers 

could be bought for $80, or to one of the two speakers for $45. 
Huttlinger said she did not feel comfortable revealing 

the amount individual speakers received out of deference to their 


privacy. 


not say exactly 
paid for 
Symposium, 
customary 
was $20,000 
and lodging 

Ann 
Washington 
Bureau said 
Boone Pickens’ 
speaking fee is 
plus lodging 
class travel ex- 


two (when he 
his private jet). 









William Safire, during a telephone interview, said he would 


what he was 





“Raising money is a long- 
term process, and it 
wouldn’t be realistic to 
think we would start to see 
results immediately.” 





- Retta Huttlinger 
SMC Director of Corporate 
and Foundation Relations 










speaking at the 
but said his 


speaking fee 
plus travel 
expenses. 

Wold of the 
Speaker’s 
that T. 
customary 
$18,000 
fees and first 
penses for 
doesn’t use 
She said Irv- 


ing R. Levine normally receives $9,000 plus travel expenses from New 


York City. 


Marriott Food Service Manager Cathleen Cooney said the 
Symposia paid for the reception following the Safire lecture, but that 
Marriott donated food for the reception following the Pickens speech. 


Huttlinger said this was done in an effort to keep the costs of 


the program as low as possible. She said she was approached by 
Marriott with the offer. 
Even if all the tickets for the 337-seat recital hall had been 
sold at the $95 rate, the approximately $32,000 generated would not 
have been sufficient to cover the cost of the speakers. 
Huttlinger acknowledged that the costs were high, and that 
ticket sales would not cover the cost of the speakers, but said the 
lecture series was not intended to be a profit making venture. 
Huttlinger said in order to generate interest about St. Michael's 
within the local community, it is necessary to spend the money to get 
nationally known speakers. 
“We've had speakers in the past, people who were excellent 
speakers, but their lectures were not heavily attended. The name 
recognition just wasn't there,” Huttlinger said. “We felt it would be 
a better way to bring more members of the business community on 


campus by bringing in bigger speakers.” 
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Collected 
Where do 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Stare Writer 


Money collected from labora- 
tory fees charged in the Journalism, 
Modem Language, Science and Fine 
Arts departments goes directly to the 
“general fund” of St. Michael's College, 
and not to individual departments, ac- 
cording to faculty and staff members. 

The department’s budget allo- 
cations, however, are supposedly larger 
because of the thousands of dollars in 
laboratory fees collected each year, 
some school officials say. 

“We don’t tie a rubber band 
around the lab fee money and send it 
back to the individual department but 
each individual budget, the expense 
budget reflects the fees,” John Gutman, 
Vice President for Administration and 
Business said. 

“It’s conceivable that our total 
budget would be smaller if we were 
defraying. some of our own costs,” 
Journalism Department Chairman 
Gifford Hart said. 

“The money goes to the 
treasurer’s department. We (the Fine 
Arts Department) don’t quite get all of 
it,” Chairman of Fine Arts Donald 
Rathgeb said. 

“It (the lab fee money) goes into 
the general fund,” Associate Professor 
of Modern Languages Anne McConnell 
said. 
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Rod Little, USA TODAY 


lab fees: 
they go? 


“With the exception of the 
student activities fee, which goes 
back to the Student Association, 
the rest of the fees are charged like 
a user fee,” Gutman said. 

The belief that journalism 
fees help defray upkeep costs of the 
computer lab in St. Edmunds 211, 
used by all students, is incorrect 
because computer services picks 
up the tab, Gifford Hart, Chairman 
of the Journalism Dept. said. 

“I don’t see why I’m paying 
all these laboratory fees while other 
students can come in and print out 
40-page papers (for senior semi- 
nars) from other departments like 
English and Political Science and 
the fee is levied against the journal- 
ism majors," Senior Journalism 
Major Jason Aldous said. 

"It seems ironic to me that 
journalism students are assessed 
the highest lab fees for using a room 
established by a grant from a com- 
munications company like 
Gannett,” hesaid. 

During the current school 
year, St. Michael’s should have re- 
ceived a total of $2,400 from stu- 
dents taking “Newswriting,” and 
“Reporting.” Both are departmental 
requirements. School records show 
37 students enrolled in 
Newswriting, 23 in Reporting and 

Please see Distribution p. 5 
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Burlington teen runs for mayor 


By Jason E. Aldous 
Stare Writer 


Burlington High 
School senior Haik 
Bedrosian said he believes 
he can become the next 
mayor of Vermont's largest 
city. 

“I'm not running to 
lose,” said the 18-year-old 
Bedrosian. “We want to get 
the messages across and 
we also want to prove that it 
can be done.” 

Bedrosian, who is 
running as anindependent, 
is seeking to unseat Mayor 
Peter Clavelle of the Pro- 
gressive Coalition. Clavelle 
is also being challenged by 
Daniel Gregory, and Michael 
Hackett. Hackett lost to 
Clavelle in 1989 and has 
run for state and local of- 
fices unsuccessfully 15 
times. 

Bedrosian said the 
initial idea of running began 
as “kind of a whimsical 
thing,” but became more 
serious when it appeared to 
him Clavelle was going to be 
running unopposed. 

“My friends and I 
were discussing the election 
and we were noticing that 


no one else was running,” 
Bedrosian said. “The closer 
we got to the filing deadline 
and the longer [Clavelle] 
went unopposed the more I 
felt it was my responsibility 
to run.” 

Bedrosian said he 
felt an unopposed election 
was unacceptable and that 
it was his social responsi- 
bility to run. 

“No one person is 
perfect and there needs to 
be discussion on issues 
which wouldn’t occur un- 
less there was a challenge 
to the mayor,” Bedrosian 
said. 

Bedrosian said he 
was glad to see that two 
other people had tossed 
their hats into the ring. 

“I think with four 
people we can have some 
lively productive discussion 
and hopefully voters will be 
interested and get involved,” 
Bedrosian said. 

One hurdle 
Bedrosian may have to 
overcome is his lack of ex- 
perience in formal politics. 
Bedrosian said he ran for 
senior class president and 
lost but had otherwise not 


run for any student govern- 
ment office. He said, how- 
ever, he has participated in 
political activities like the 
Model United Nations. He 
also said that having expe- 
rience as an officeholder 
isn’t a central issue. 

“In terms of being 
part of the government, I 
still believe that everybody 
in America is part of the 
government, and in that 
sense I have been part of 
the government for 18 
years,” Bedrosian said. “I 
keep up with current events 
and issues, so I feel lam as 
prepared as anyone to hold 
office for the first time.” 

Financing for the 
campaign is still in the 
embryonic stages, accord- 
ing to Bedrosian. He said 
there was currently about 
$200 in his campaign cof- 
fers. Bedrosian said this 
came primarily from one 
fundraiser and some pri- 
vate donations. He said he 
has a few more fundraisers 
scheduled prior to the 
March elections. 

Bedrosian said he 
was going to send a letter to 
Clavelle and the other can- 


Serata Italiana! 


Italian Night 


Every Wednesday night at 
North Campus starting 
January 23, 1991 


Buon Apetito 


“Come on up to see the Big D." 


Marriott's Spring Semester Special Events Calendar 


Sundae Bar 


Steak and Egg Breakfast 
London Broil Knight 


Sunday Buffet 
Sundae Bar 


Popcorn Afternoon 


Winter Picnic 
Wing Knight 


Sundae Bar 


Carribean Knight 
Subs by the Inch 


50th Knight 
Sundae Bar 


Mexican Knight 


Sundae Bar 
Steak Knight 
Brunch Buffet 
Sundae Bar 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 


Saturday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Monday 


Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Sunday 
Wednesday 





January 23rd 
January 24th 
January 29th 


February 2nd 
February 4th 
February 7th (L) 
February 12th 
February 21st 


March 5th 

March 13th 
March 21st 
March 24th 
March 25th 


April 3rd 
April 9th 
April 17th 
April 21st 
April 24th 


didates suggesting that a 
spending limit of $5,000 be 
put on the campaign. He 
said he proposed the 
spending limit so that “no 
single candidate could 
achieve a louder voice.” 

"I'm not running to 
lose...We want to 

get the messages 

across and we also 
want to prove that 
it can be done." 










- Haik Bedrosian 
Mayoral candidate 


“Money shouldn't be 
as much ofa question espe- 
cially in a progressive town 
like Burlington,” Bedrosian 
said. “There should be fairer 
ways of running elections 
than by seeing who can 
spend the most.” : 

Bedrosian said the 
progressive attitude of the 
city of Burlington would be 
an asset in his campaign. 

“I think that the 
Sanders era pretty much 
opened the door politically 


for a lot of people that had 


previously felt disenfran- 
chised,” Bedrosian said. 

Bedrosian’ said 
while increasing voter in- 
volvement in government is 
one of the chief goals of his 
campaign, he also wants to 
address a number of other 
issues. 

Bedrosian said he 
would ensure that funding 
would remain consistent for 
the Mayor’s Youth Office, 
that renters’ rights would 
be given greater attention 
and that a proposed widen- 
ing of Main Street in 
Burlington, which he 
termed “an aesthetic disas- 
ter,” would not go through. 

The issue of abor- 
tion also needs to be ad- 
dressed in a different way, 
Bedrosian said. 

“We have to go be- 
yond looking at the issue of 
pro-choice or pro-life and 
look at the root cause, that 
is alack of family planning,” 
Bedrosian said. 

“If we can prevent 
unwanted pregnancy 
through increased family 
planning programs, then 
maybe we can break the 
welfare chain,” Bedrosian 
said. 

Bedrosian said that 
while some of his policies 
might appear to be hostile 
toward business, he said he 
would not be an adversary 
of business. 

“I think it is neces- 
sary to be skeptical of busi- 
ness,” Bedrosian said. 
“What we really have to be 


concerned with is large cor- 
porations that have nostake 
in the community.” 

Bedrosian said en- 
couraging the development 
of small business would be 
one way to generate capital 
without appealing to outside 
corporate interests. 

Speaking hypo- 
thetically, Bedrosian said if 
he won, handling the re- 
sponsibilities of the mayor's 
office as well as attending 
school for the final three 
months of his senior year 
would not be a problem. 

“My responsibility 
would be to the city and 
that is where I would devote 
my energies,” Bedrosian 
said. “I don’t anticipate any 
problem with that, for three 
months] think it would work 
out fine." 

Bedrosian said he 
has been surprised by the 
support his campaign has 
received so far, both among 
his friends and in the com- 
munity. 

_ “It’s been very posi- 
tive,” Bedrosian said. “It 
was a little surprising to see 
people get so excited about 
it, but it’s certainly been 
nices, 

Bedrosian’s mother, 
Louise, said she was initially 
surprised by the an- 
nouncement but now fully 
supports the idea. 

“I guess I was sur- 
prised at first, but Haik has 
always been interested in 
politics so I guess it was 
natural,” she said. 

“Most of the people I 
work with think it’s great, 
and as faras I’m concerned, 
if that’s what he wants then 
I'm all for it.” 

’ Clavelle said he was 
interested in Bedrosian’s 
motivation for running. 

“After! met with him 
and talked to him I got the 
impression that he basically 
supports the direction of the 
administration,” Clavelle 
said. “I think he is appeal- 
ing more to young people 
and is making the state- 
ment that they can be more 
involved.” 

Clavelle said in his 
last mayoral race, he spent 
over $40,000, but added he 


didn’t expect to spend that — 


much for this election. 

But he also said he 
would not commit himself 
at this point to the $5,000 
campaign spending limit 
proposed by Bedrosian. 

“I think his candi- 
dacy is important to the 
progressive nature of 
Burlington,” Clavelle said. 
“It sends the message that 
Burlington politics is open 
to anyone.” 
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Curriculum changes widely debated 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr Weiter 


The four courseload 
curriculum proposal may 
have been rejected by a fac- 
ulty vote of 57 to 53 last fall, 
but other curriculum 
changes are being made 
nonetheless. 

“What was defeated 
was the actual reduction in 
student/faculty courseload 
and not the curriculum,” 
Curriculum Educational 
Policy Committee Chair- 
man Peter Tumulty said. 

“We will work the 
substance of the old pro- 
posal into a three credit 
model,” committee member, 
Dr. John Hughes said. 

“The close vote was 
a reflection of a struggling 
faculty,” Dean Susan 
Summerfield, said. 


Amendments 


Four curriculum 
amendments, taken from 
the elements of last fall’s 
proposal, have been written 
and submitted to the fac- 
ulty for approval by the 
Curriculum Committee. 
They will appear on a mail 
vote of the Faculty Assem- 
bly on Feb. 15. Each of the 
four amendments, which 
have the unanimous ap- 
proval of the curriculum 
committee, will be voted on 
separately. 

The first amend- 
ment asks the faculty to 
accept a preface vowing to 
maintain the mission of the 
college through the cur- 
Ticulum. It also proposes 
the acceptance of four 
principles: enhancement of 
citizenship, appreciation 
and cultivation of the arts 
and sciences, critical 
thinking and communica- 
tion, and integration of hu- 
man knowledge. 

The second amend- 
ment proposes a lab re- 
quirement for the natural 
sciences in order to “en- 
hance” the science experi- 
ence of St. Michael’s stu- 
dents. 

The third amend- 
ment focuses on restruc- 
turing the Humanities sec- 
tion of the core. If passed, 
the Humanities section 
would be divided into four 
sections: Literary Studies, 
Historical Studies, Fine 
Arts, and Interdisciplinary 


Studies, with a required. 


course from each of the four 
sections. The rationale is 
listed in the curriculum 
committee memorandum: 
“It is possible today for a 
student to graduate from 
St. Michael's College with- 
out ever having taken a. 


course in History, English 
or Fine Arts.” 

Also, “the Humani- 
ties section of the General 
Education program (page 
two of the “core” checklist) 
strikes the members of the 
Committee, and many other 
faculty as well, as a large, 
amorphous grab bag of 
courses lacking sound 
educational focus.” 

The fourth amend- 
ment proposes a require- 
ment in Global Perspectives 
in an attempt to “interna- 
tionalize the curriculum.” 

In addition to the 
four amendments on the 
table, the committee has 
been working on restruc- 
turing the communications 
core by revising the com- 
puter science course which 
would fulfill a natural sci- 
ence and mathematics re- 
quirement rather than 
communications, Tumulty 
said. All the changes will 
affect the class of 1996, he 
said. 

Seated on the six- 
member Curriculum Com- 
mittee are Dr. John Hughes, 
Dr. Douglas Green, Dr. Pe- 
ter Tumulty, Dr. John 
Carvellas, Rev. Edward 
Mahoney and Business 
Professor Bob Kenny. Stu- 
dent Association represen- 
tatives Mark Nelson and 
Amy Patterson also sit inon 
committee meetings, and 
new dean Dr. Susan 
Summerfield serves as an 
ex-officio member. 

Dean Summerfield 
wants to see the faculty have 
a “clear mandate” on the 
curriculum. The bodies in- 
volved are split, with the 
Curriculum Committee 
dealing with the generalcore 
and the department chairs 
dealing with the major re- 
quirements, Summerfield 
said. 

“At some point, I 
want to bring them to- 
gether,” Summerfield said. 

The Curriculum 
Committee is appointed by 
the dean and the Faculty 
Council (which is appointed 
by the Faculty Assembly) 
and its members serve a 
two year term, Summerfield 
said. 


Regulations 


According to fac- 
ulty/staff regulations, the 
committee recommends 
changes to the dean who 
serves: as a seventh “ex- 
officio” member. There are 
three members “at large,” 
and the three others must 
come from the each of fol- 
lowing three major aca- 
demic areas: Business, 
Mathematical and Natural 
Sciences and the Humani- 


ties and Social Sciences. The 
committee elects its own 
chairperson. Three new 
members are named each 
year, preventing a total 
“sweep” of the six-member 
committee. 

The regulations say 
that each individual de- 
partment head must 
present a curriculum pro- 
posal to the dean who, in 
turn, presents them to the 
curriculum committee. 
From there, the Faculty As- 
sembly reviews to any cur- 
riculum changes or propos- 
als and the Board of Trust- 
ees has the final vote, 
Tumulty said. 

“All curriculum and 
educational policy changes 
which have only 
intradepartmental implica- 
tions shall be under the 
committee’s competence,” 
the regulations read. 

But any interde- 
partmental changes require 
the full vote of the Faculty 
Assembly, the regulations 
say. 

“We're an advisory 
committee not a policy- 
making committee. The 
proposals floating have a 
long way to go,” committee 
member Kenny said. 


On their own 


Rumors that the 
English and History De- 
partments have gone out 
“on their own” and made a 
sweeping change to a stu- 
dent four courseload, fac- 
ulty three courseload, cur- 
riculum are false. 

“No department, on 
its own, can introduce new 
courses, or change the 
general education program. 
All new courses, all signifi- 
cant changes, all changes 
to the general education 
program and graduation 
requirements have to go 
through the Curriculum 
Committee. It can’t be de- 


cided on a department 
level,” Tumulty said. From 
here, the proposals must 
flow through the channels 
of approval. 

“One department 
cannot simply declare re- 
duction of courseload with- 
out explicit approval,” 
Summerfield said. 

The explicit ap- 
proval includes Dean 
Provost's support, President 
Reiss’ support and Dean 
Somerfield’s support. From 
there, the Faculty Assembly 
must vote and any changes 
must be passed by the Board 
of Trustees, Summerfield 
said. 

English Chairman 
Nick Clary says the depart- 
ment has been developing 
new suggestions, as recom- 
mended to all departments 
by the vice president’s office 
last December. 

“The English De- 
partment, at this point, is 
looking at its own house. 
We're working on three and 
four credit versions of 
courses, in which most of 
the 100-200 level courses 
would follow a three credit 
model, while those 300-400 
level courses would follow a 
four-credit model. It’s the 
dean’s next move to decide 
if the Faculty Assembly is 
ready to hear these ideas,” 
Clary said. 

“If you increase the 
credit award (in 300-400 
level courses), you increase 
the reading requirement,” 
Clary said. The English De- 
partment would also like to 
see more “library enhanced 
study” and outside research 
Clary said. 

If the English 
Department's suggestions 
were approved, the mini- 
mum number of courses 
would be reduced from the 
present twelve to 9, Clary 
said. 

According to History 
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Department Chairman 
Frank Nicosia, the history 
department has been 
working on a similar course 
credit re-alignment pro- 
posal. 

The preliminary 
proposal, which the history 
department worked on all 
of last semester, was sub- 
mitted to the dean in De- 
cember and the final report 
was presented tothe deana 
few weeks ago, Nicosia said. 

“The history faculty 
would be teaching three 
courses instead of four,” 
Nicosia said. 

Like the English 
Department, the History 
Department wants to keep 
all the introductory survey 
courses at three credits but 
change the upper level 
courses to four credits with 
emphasis on research 
seminars, Nicosia said. 


System not new 
The variable credit 


system is not new, as de- 
partments like science and 
fine arts already offer vari- 
able credit classes. 

“We've taken the 
best points from the last 
proposal and we've refined 
them,” said student Cur- 
riculum Committee repre- 
sentative Nelson. 

“We're concentrat- 
ing on the parts of the pro- 
gram that we thought were 
acceptable,” committee 
member Kenny said. 

In addition to the 
Curriculum Committee, two 
students sit in on each of 
the Board of Trustees com- 
mittees. But the question of 
how effective student rep- 
resentation is exists, be- 
cause while students can 
make suggestions and an- 
swer questions, they don’t 
actually vote on proposals. 











election. 


Thank you for your support in last week's 
We are excited to continue 
working as your president and vice presi- 
dent. We would appreciate your input as 
we try to make the Student Association 
the best it has ever been. Thanks again 
and look forward to a great year! 


Keryn Wood 
S.A. President 


Rob Teas 
S.A. Vice President 
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Now you can afford to dream in color 
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If you thought that finding a color 
Macintosh’ system you could afford was just a dream, then the 
new, affordable Macintosh LC is a dream come true. 

The Macintosh LC is rich in color. Unlike many computers 
that can display only 16 colors at once, the Macintosh LC 
expands your palette to 256 colors. It also comes with a 
microphone and new sound-input technology that lets you 
personalize your work by adding voice or other sounds. 

Like every Macintosh.computer, the LC is easy to set up and 
easy to master. And it runs thousands of available applications 
that all work in the same, consistent way—so once you've 
learned one program, you're well on your way to learning them 
all. The Macintosh LC even lets you share information with 
someone who uses a different type of computer—thanks to the 
versatile Apple® SuperDrive which can read from and write 
to Macintosh, MS-DOS, OS/2, and Apple II floppy disks. 
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Apple introduces the Macintosh LC. 


what it gives you. Then pinch yourself. 
Its better than a dream—it’s a Macintosh. 
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Take a look at the Macintosh LC and see 


The power to be your best” 


©1990 Apple Computer, Inc. Apple, the Apple logo, and Macintosh are registered trademarks of Apple Computer, inc. SuperDrive and “The power to be your best” are trademarks of Apple Computer, inc. 
MS-DOS is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation. OS/2 is a registered trademark of international Business Machines Corporation. 
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Distribution of lab fees questioned 


Continued from p. 1 


that each course has a 
mandatory $40 lab fee. 

The sole $2.99 com- 
puter diskette distributed 
in the News Writing and 
Reporting classes leaves 
some journalism students 
wondering just where their 
money is going. 

“If the students 
went out on their own to 
buy the diskettes and other 
materials needed for the 
classes, it would be cheaper 
in the long run for them,” 
Senior Journalism Major 
Tony Roy said. 

Hart says that in 
addition to the diskette the 
students receive, student 
lab fees in those courses 
cover “vaguer costs” like the 
“knowledge and back- 
ground of computer use and 
other expertise” from their 
journalism professors. 

Twelve of the 27 
journalism courses listed in 
the catalogue require a lab 
fee payment. Out of the 23 
courses offered this year, 
10 charge lab fees. St. 
Michael's requires journal- 
ism students to pay a total 
of $190 in lab fees for the 
seven required courses for 
the major. This figure does 
not include fees charged for 
advanced classes that the 
student may opt to take. 

All journalism stu- 
dents receive a daily sub- 
scription to The Burlington 
Free Press, which costs the 
journalism department a 
little over $200 a month, 
Hart said. But with just 
under a hundred students 
enrolled in the journalism 
program at St. Michael's, 
the subscription would still 
only cost each student a 
little over $2 a month. 

_ Another argument 
in favor of the lab fees is 
that St. Michael's made the 
capital investment, in the 


lab equipment (computers, 
etc.) and now they are being 
paid back for it. 

The journalism 
equipment in St. Edmunds 
209, such as the Macintosh 
computers and the wire 
service equipment are 
maintained through the 
journalism department or 
dean’s office, Hart said. 

‘Until last fall, the 
$4,000 needed to use wire 
service equipment used by 
the journalism department 
was paid exclusively by the 
department, which now 
splits the cost with WWPV- 
FM , Hart said. 

“I can see how stu- 
dents can be concerned that 
they’re not getting their 
money's worth,” he said. 

Hart says that each 
year, the Admissions de- 
partment sends him a copy 
of the course catalogue for 
changes and he reviews and 
updates the lab fees. All 
tuition and fees must be 
approved at the cabinet 
level, Gutman said. The 
journalism fees are based 
on actual cost experience 
and the department's best 
estimate, Hart said. The 
journalism department is 
trying to keep the fees as 
low as possible, Hart said. 

The fees charged for 
courses like photojournal- 
ism (JO 221), seem justifi- 
able to some students be- 
cause they actually “see” the 
materials they are paying 
for, students said. 

Last fall, there were 
a total of 25 students en- 
rolled in the class, a jour- 
nalism department re- 
quirement. The print paper, 
240 rolls of film for stu- 
dents, and chemicals were 
purchased at the lowest bid 
price from vendors at 
$1,708.20. That totals 
$68.33 per student, a mere 


Packing a duffel bag 

When members of the 1-156th Armor Battalion at 
Fort Humbug leave for active duty, they will be taking 
along their belongings In Army-issued duffel bags. 


Sleeping mat 


Overshoes 


Tent 


$3.33 short of the charged 
$65 fee, Hart said. 


“If the journalism 


department had not charged 
the $65 user fee, each stu- 
dent at St. Michael's would 
have to pay about $1 to 
cover the laboratory costs, 
whether or not they ever 
took the course in photo- 
journalism,” Hart said. 

He said the $1,708 
did not include repair of an 
enlarger focussing rack and 
two cabinets for photo pro- 
cessing chemicals. 

However, it’s harder 
to determine the justifica- 
tion forfees for classes like 





Broadcast News and Edit- 
ing when no actual materi- 
als are distributed to stu- 
dents for use in the class 


' students say. 


A total of $650 was 
charged in lab fees from the 
13 students ($50 each) who 
took “Writing and Report- 
ing for Broadcast News 
Laboratory,” in 1990-91 
Another $270 was charged 
to the four WWPV news pro- 
ducers and directors ($45 
each) this academic year 
Just where this money goes 
and the five dollar differ- 
ence has some students 
wondering because both 
classes use the same equip- 
ment, most of which is 
maintained through 
WWPV's budget rather than 
the department's. 


Fine Arts students 
are also feeling the effect as 
the department charges $25 
to $40 in “studio fees” for 16 
of its 20 art courses, ac- 
cording to the catalogue. 

The students receive 
actual art supplies like pa- 
per and paint which is pur- 
chased at the request ofeach 
individual fine arts profes- 
sor at a 40 to 60 percent 
discount, Rathgeb said. 

“They (the art stu- 
dents) get far more (materi- 
als) than they pay for,” 
Rathgeb said. 

The catalogue says 
there are $40 fees for each 
of the courses in laboratory 
science and $25 for each 
Modern Language 103-5 
and 203-5 courses. But the 
fees are used for different 


purposes. 


The science depart- 
ment charges the fee to cover 
the cost of “expendable 
materials like animal 
specimens which have to be 
repurchased,” Assistant 
Professor of Biology Doug 
Facey said. What the fee 
covers varies from course to 
course. But things like 
skeleton models which lose 
their parts over the years, 
chemicals, and glassware 
(flasks, test tubes.and bea- 
kers) which need to be re- 
placed are costly, Facey 
said. 

“I spent over $800 
in expendable materials in 
my Vertebrate Biology 
course last semester,” Facey 
said. 

In the Modern Lan- 
guages Department the fees 
are designed to offset the 
cost of tapes and the gen- 
eral upkeep of the language 
lab, according to McConnell. 

Modern Languages 
now splits the cost for the 
language lab with the Cen- 
ter for International Pro- 


They can pack two duffel bags and their rucksacks. 
Here is what the military issues (guardsmen can take 
more items If they can fit them Into the duffels): 


Suspenders to hold equipment 
Tent, poles and pegs 


Pistol belt 
Mess kit 
Duffel bag 


ee 
Ay 


Sleeping bag 


Rucksack 





grams Office, McConnell 
said. The lab fees defray the 
cost for maintenance and 
repair of the equipment, lab 
programs which need to be 
ordered, cassettes, video- 
cassettes and the salary of 
the full-time lab technician, 
McConnell said. 

Many _ students 
complain that for the lab 
fees they’re paying, the 
Monday through Friday, 8 
a.m.- 4:30 p.m. hours are 
not enough, McConnell 
said. 

“If I am not using 
the lab for a class, I have to 
tell the registrar that I'm 
not using it so the students 
won't get charged,” 
McConnell said. 

In 1976-77, when 
thejournalism program was 
just beginning at St. 
Michael's, lab fees were 
charged, like today, for the 
Newswriting and Photo- 
journalism courses, But lab 
fees were nonexistent for 
the editing, feature writing, 
advanced reporting and 
several of the other courses 
offered which require lab 
fees today. However, in 
1986-87, the journalism 
fees expanded to include 
such courses. 

Then, all students 
enrolled in computing sci- 
ence courses were required 
to pay a $20 fee each se- 
mester in 1981-82. The fee 
is not listed in the catalogue 
today. 

Lab and studio fees 
are outlined in a special 
"fees" section at the begin- 
ning of the course catalogue. 
Each individual fee is listed 
in boldface print under each 
journalism and fine arts 
course description. Fees 
charged for the science and 
modern language courses 
are not mentioned with ~ 
course descriptions. Thus, 
unless a student looks up 
the special “fees” section in 
the beginning of the cata- 
logue, s/he may be signing 
up for a course(s) unaware 
that s/he will be paying the 
fee until the bill comes. 


hotel properties to meet you 
eds - ask for a recom 
mendation! 
Call 1-800-223-1965 








DOTS (Daytona Orlando 
Transit Service) offers 
shuttle transportation 
from Daytona Beach Air- 
port and Orlando Airport 
to your hotel. We also of- 
fer transportation to your 
favorite attractions. 

call 1-800-223-1965 
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'Women In Communications' 
grants SMC campus charter 


By Christina Walpole 
Stare Writer 


The newly estab- 
lished St. Michael's College 
chapter of Women In Com- 
munications Inc. (WICI), 
held an informational 
meeting Jan. 30 to familiar- 
ize students with the orga- 
nization and to attract new 
members. 

The student chap- 
ter, under the advisorship 
of Professor Dianne Lynch- 
Paley, has three board 
members: Kerry Kiernan, 
President; Melissa Villanti, 
Vice-President of Programs; 
and Colleen Scully, Vice- 
President of Membership, 
and is currently filling three 
more board positions. 

Kiernan, a senior, 
said the WICI organization 


was founded at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1909 
to promote the advancement 
of women in all fields of 
communications and to 
recognize professional 
achievements. The organi- 
zation currently has more 
than 12,000 members and 
over. 187 professional and 
student chapters, Kiernan 
said. 

Villanti, also a se- 
nior, described WICI as “an 
organization of women 
helping women to further 
career decisions and to cre- 
ate contacts in the commu- 
nications field.” Villanti said 
the meeting was, “an infor- 
mational meeting to get 
women acquainted with 
Women in Communications 
and the benefits the pro- 


gram has to offer the com- 
munity here at St. Mike's.” 

The chapter is seek- 
ing members from all 
classes and invites anyone 
interested to attend a meet- 
ing in SE 104, Wednesday 
Feb. 6, at 8:00 p.m. 

The chapter is not 
just. open to journalism/ 
communications majors or 
those involved in extra-cur- 
ricular activities related to 
communications, Villanti 
said. 

Junior journalism 
major Erin Haley, after at- 
tending the meeting, said 
she would definitely join the 
WICI chapter. “I'm very ex- 
cited. I think it’s great. It’s 
about time - we really 
needed something on cam- 
pus like this,” Haley said. 


Seniors change focus of '91 days 


By Kerry Hoctor 

Senior class officers 
have turned '91 Days Until 
Graduation into a chance 
to honor our troops in the 
Middle East. The class has 
started a letter writing 
campaign and hopes to get 
every senior involved. 

Seniors are asked to 
write a letter to a soldier 
and bring it to Prohibitions 
Sunday night. The class will 


stamp and mail the letters. 
Each senior who 
brings a letter will get into 
Prohibition for free and 
class funds will pay for their 
first beer or soda. Otherwise 
admission is one dollar. 
The profits will go to 
support families of troops 
affiliated with St. Michael's. 
Seniors hope other 
classes and organizations 
will take the initiative to 


continue raising awareness 
and supporting our troops 
as the war continues. 
“Whether you agree 
or disagree with the war you 
should support the troops,” 
said Senior John Hickey. 
Senior class officers 
hope to remind seniors that 
while graduation is in only 
91 days, and there certainly 
is cause for celebration, they 
must not forget the troops. 


'Goodwill' is also expensive 


Continued from P. 1 


Huttlinger said it is 
more accurate to see the 
lecture series as a long-term 
investment rather than an 
expenditure. 

“The benefits we 
hope to gain from this are 
long-term financial support 
for the college from the local 
business community,” 
Huttlinger said. “One of the 
main focuses of this lecture 
series is tocreate more of an 
identity for the college in 
the area.” 

At this point in the 
program, Huttlinger said the 
signs of success have come 
only in the form of “intan- 
gibles.” 

“For example, 
people who have had noth- 
ing to do in the past with St. 
Michael's are coming on 
campus, and after the 
Pickens lecture, they stayed 
longer and it generally 
seemed that they were be- 
coming more comfortable 
with the college,” Huttlinger 
said. 

“Raising money is a 
long-term process, and it 
wouldn't be realistic to think 
we would start to see results 
immediately,” Huttlinger 


said. 

“I would say right 
now we are just about 
breaking even,” Huttlinger 
said. “We've also been cut- 
ting corners to cut costs 
like having the programs 
for all three lectures printed 
ahead of time. 

Huttlinger said this 
is less expensive because it 
requires only one printing 
job as opposed: to ‘three 
separate ones. She said it is 
also risky because there 
could be _ last-minute 
schedule changes which 
would make the programs 
inaccurate. 


“Nobody thought _ 


this would be a money 
maker in the first year,” 
Huttlinger said. “I'm not go- 
ing to sit here and tell you 
we haven't had problems 
with it, but this is also the 
first year we've done it, so 
there were bound to be 
problems.” 

Huttlinger said it is 
too early to tell how suc- 
cessful the current lecture 
series will be or whether it 
will be repeated in the fu- 
ture. She said it would be 
hard to judge its success 


until it’s over. 

“That’s a decision 
that will have to be made 
after [the lecture series] is 
over, by President Reiss, the 
[Associate] Trustees and the 
Howard [Bank],” Huttlinger 
said. 

President Reiss was 
not available for comment, 
but Dave Reville, assistant 
vice president in charge of 
Public Relations at the 
Howard Bank said the cur- 
rent program will probably 
continue. 

“Chances are, we'll 
be involved with it next 
year,” Reville said. “The for- 
mat may be different, but 
we think it really provides 
something of value to the 
business community and 
people I've talked to really 
seemed to have appreciated 
it.” 

Reville admitted the 
short-term costs are high. 

“You have to recog- 
nize that it takes time for a 
series of this magnitude to 
fully develop, and it will 
probably be a while before 
we really start to see some 
tangible results,” he said. 
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Whe $30 billion would be 

- in addition to the $50 bil- 

- lion Congress approved to 

1 start the S&L cleanup in 

e 1989, most of which has 
been spent. 

- Sanders cited figures 


desig ed for 
American.” 
Congress is expec 
consider this year’s fund- 
ing in the next few weeks. 
Because of ac 


posal telling. us exactly 
yho is going to: Pay. oe ‘Sand- 
ers said. — 
“To simply authorize ex- 
penditure of additional bil- 
lions without indicating 
who is going to pay is fis- 
cally irresponsible,” he said. 
“Such an authorization will 
mean that the expense will 
be borne by the majority of 
working Americans who 
have seen their real _in- 
comes decline, their real 
federal taxes increase, and 
who didn’t have anything 
to do with the S&L fiasco.” 
Sanders’ remarks came 
after Brady told panel 
members that unless Con- 
gress provides another $30 
billion tothe RTC, the effort 
to close or sell bankrupt 
S&Ls will grind to a halt by 





















it acjourned: for the No- 
vember elections. 

In his testimony, Brady 
said the downward spiral 
in real estate values had 
escalated th numb r me) 
to be ken an t 

























istration hopes. to ees 
about 225 mor 
_tions, he said. 

















Stand Up...Stand Out 


The training you receive as a member 
of the Guard will prepare you for just 
about anything in life. You'll learn to 
lead and to follow. You'll develop per- 
sonal qualities and strengths and learn 
technical skills that will open a new 
world of opportunity for you, wherever 
you go. You'll work hard in the Guard. 
You'll earn your pay and 
find out that hard work 

pays off in both military 
and civilian life. Join the 
Vermont Army National 
Guard. 


1-800-221-5663 








Monday, Feb. 11 


Tuesday, Feb. 12 





Wednesday, Feb. 13 


Thursday, Feb. 14 


Friday, Feb. 15 


Sunday, Feb. 17 
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Homelessness 


» Awareness Week, 
February 





"Get The Facts Straight" Student Presentation 
Alliot Student Center 12:00 P.M. 
Service Careers Night 


Come find out about service careers! 


Rathskellar 7:30 PM. 


World Banquet 
Experience a First, Second and Third World Meal 
Chapel Upper Room 12:15 PM. 
Hunger Awareness Fast 
Immediately following World Banquet 


Hunger Awareness Fast Continues 

polidanity Vigil in the Quad 8:00 P.M. 
Various community service workers from the Burlington area will 
serve as panelists for a discussion on hunger/homelessness. : 


Valentine's Day! 
Breakfast to End Hunger Awareness Fast 
Group Rap Session to Follow 


Upper Chapel Room 7:00 A.M. 
One World Show 


See campus and local talents perform! 
Admission: Food Items and Hygiene Products. 


Alliot Student Center 8:00 P.M. 
Mass in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel 


Focusing on hunger and homelessness. 


9:00 P.M. 
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Senior year: time for good memories and mutual respect 


By Colleen M. Scully 
Executive Epiror 


I was so disgusted this 
weekend at the senior so- 
cial held at the Rat on 
Saturday afternoon. I've 
been looking forward to 
senior year and gradua- 
tion since I was a fresh- 
man. Being a senior al- 
ways seemed like such an 
exciting time- resumes, 
interviews, townhouse 
living, the last time for 
doing this and that and 
especially all the senior 
activities- like senior so- 
cials. 

I understand a big part 
of senior year is letting 
loose and having fun- but 
this past Saturday was a 
shining example of how 
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people get so out of control 
that they ruin a good time 
for everyone else. Most 
members of the St. Michael's 
community probably don’t 
know the situation at the 
Rat last Saturday, so let me 
describe my perceptions of 
the senior social- at which I 
was not drinking. 

The social was really fun 
at first. There were a good 
number of seniors there- 
playing games, listening to 
‘PV, talking, laughing and 
whatever. Everyone was 
getting along great. 

Around 5:15, it began to 
get really crowded. This 
would not have been so bad- 
after all, the purpose of the 
social was to get as much 
senior participation as pos- 
sible. What really bothered 
me and many of my friends 
who were there was the rude 
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and offensive behavior of a 
few very intoxicated people. 
While playing foosball, there 
were two or three guys fall- 
ing off tables onto the floor, 
knocking chairs into us as 
we were trying to play. When 
we asked them to stop, they 
were ready to pick a fight. 
At one point during the 
night, one of the Rat man- 
agers had to stop what she 
was doing, squeeze her way 
through the wall-to-wall 
crowd, get on the sound 
system and announce that 
someone had just gone to 
the bathroom in the corner 
of the bar and that if it hap- 
pened again, the event was 
over. Everyone was pretty 
disgusted at that. 

Only a few minutes later, 
one senior fell across the 
floor and passed out for a 
while. At 6:20, the Rat 


34 Three-toed 
sloths 


ACROSS 





1 Wooden pins 35 Symbol for Tn C 

5 Snakes tellurium 

9 Insane 36 Appraises 
12 Merit 38 Southwestern We eC kK | V 
13 Halt Indian 
14 Former boxer 39 Broad stripe 
15 Test 40 A continent: Cok [| SSW LJ f 
17 Empowers abbr. 
19 Confirmed 41 Greek peak 
21 Every 42 Let it stand U LL =, 
22 Head of 44 Painter 

Catholic 46 Grapple 
Church 48 Long, wearying 
24 Teutonic time: collog 
as petsh se 51 River island 
52 Bundle 
e ya 54 Emerald isle 6 Guides 
HM fare aA 55 Genus of cattle 1 Cosset 7 Body of water 
Hee eae ms 56 Sarge’s dog 2 Corn plant part 8 Health resort 
u 9 57 Tear 3 Clutched 9 Pertaining to 
32 Note of scale 4 Trap cheek 
33 Helium symbol DOWN 5 Equally 10 Fish sauce 
11 Piece of 


Correction: 


Joe Guarnacia was 
inadvertantly left off the 
list of Who's WhoAmong 


Students in American 
Colleges and Universi- 
ties last week. 

We apologize for the 
mistake. 










closed- forty minutes early - 


because of the chaos and 
drunken madness. All in 
all, that senior social turned 
out to be a big disappoint- 
ment and no fun at all. 

I felt bad for the Rat 
managers and staff who 
have been trying hard to 
keep it a fun and active place 
on campus. Last Saturday 
night made a mockery of all 
their efforts. All year they 
have been struggling to 
“keep the Rat alive” and this 
one incident has nowturned 
a lot of people off. 

I also felt bad for all those 
seniors hoping to have a 
great time - to be forced to 
leave early due to the selfish 
and out-of-control behav- 
iors of a handful of people. 

Senior year should be full 
of good times and memories 



















dinnerware 
16 Behold! 
18 Ursine animal 
20 Mercenary 
22 Separate 
23 S-shaped 
molding 
25 Tolls 
27 At a distance 
28 Grain 
29 Fruit seeds 
30 On the ocean 
34 Rigorous 
36 Large tubs 
37 Disquiet 
39 Vegetable: pi. 
41 Willow 
42 Kind of mop 
43 Group of three 
44 Landed 
45 Exists 
47 Couple 
49 Alcoholic 
beverage 
50 Conclusion 
53 River in Italy 


If you have an opinion 
or comment, please 
write a piece for the 
Opinion pages. All let- 


ters or articles must be 
received on or before 
Friday afternoon. 

Contributions to the 
Opinion pages may be 
mailed to Box 275, SMC. 


for everybody. This means 
there should be a certain 
amount of respect for each 
other. It's good that seniors 
are taking advantage of 
their last semester at St. 
Michael's by spending time 
with classmates at senior 
socials and what-not. It is 
not fair, though, when 
events have to be shut 
down due to disruptive 
behavior. 

I think it's particularly 
important to recognize that 
everyone has a different 
view of "a good time” and 
because of that difference, 
we should be respectful of 
one another. Not everyone 
likes being doused with 
drinks or dodging fights. 
In order for us to have the 
best last semester ever, we 
really need to take to heart 
the feelings of each other. 
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Life beyond the Gulf 


By Anthony Buono 
COLUMNIST 


The United States has been at war with Iraq for 
three weeks and it seems that as a nation we are 
obsessed with the conflict. The news is a constant 
barrage of information about the war and the weapons. 
It seems that everyone knows the difference between a 
SCUD and a Patriot or a MiG and a F-15, and most of 
America has become armchair strategists, war pro- 
testors, or troop supporters. 

Considering the seriousness of the war, this is 
quite understandable. But as the conflict intensifies, 
we must all keep in mind that there is life, and death, 
beyond the Gulf. 

The most notable instance is another crisis 
that has the potential to erupt into a war itself. Iam 
referring to the volatile situation in the Baltic States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia are three of the 
most troublesome Republics in the Soviet Empire. All 
three were independent nations from 1918 until they 
were forcibly annexed by the Soviets in 1940. (The 
United States still does not officially recognize them as 
part of the Soviet Union.) 

Independence movements run strong in all 
three Republics, but are probably the strongest in 
Lithuania. Last March 11 the Lithuanian Supreme 
Soviet voted 124-0 in favor of a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The Soviets massed troops on the Lithuanian 
border and Gorbachev promised “grave consequences” 
if the Republic did not repeal the declaration. On April 
19, the Soviets cut almost all the importation of 
natural gas and oil to Lithuania and, with in four 
weeks, the Republic capitulated. t 

Though they may have lost that round, the 
Lithuanians have not given up their struggle. The 
recent bloodshed in their Republic, at the hands of the 
Soviet military, has only served to fuel this simmering 
conflict. 


The crisis in the Lithuania and her Baltic sister 
states is a severe one, but is only part of a bigger crisis 


- the collapse of the Soviet empire. 

Disunion in the Soviet Union has almost reached 
critical mass. In an empire of fifteen republics there 
are over 290 million people, comprising over 100 
ethnic groups, practicing two major religions, and 
speaking dozens of different languages. Rising ethnic 
strife, anti-semitism, and nationalism have made the 
Soviet Union a virtual Pandora's box on the verge of 
bursting open. The Soviet Government realizes this 
and has dispatched and authorized the military to 
enforce civil law. 

Acivil war, or wars, in the Soviet Union has the 
potential to dwarf the Gulf War in significance and 
bloodshed. The United States and the world both have 
a vital interest in avoiding such conflict. This is not to 
say that independence movements should be aban- 
doned by the U.S. and the world to the wrath of 
Moscow. Instead, developments in the Soviet Union 
should be carefully monitored and the Soviets should 
know that the world is closely watching what they do 
with their independence-minded republics. Only vigi- 
lance and diplomacy will help avoid there being a 
second major war this year. 
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Letters to the Editor... 


Defender lacks 
sensitivity in its 
Bagel Break story 


To the Editor: 

This letter is in response 
to the wonderful article, 
“Bungled Bagel Break.” 
First of all, I would like to 
thank the writer of this ar- 
ticle for his concern for other 
people. I really appreciated 
seeing my name and an in- 
accurate article on the sec- 
ond page of the paper. There 
are several topics I wish to 
discuss concerning this ar- 
ticle. 

First of all, I would have 
loved to have read an ac- 
curate description of this 
incident. Thanks to the 
writer of the article, I am 
now simple viewed as a 
common thief, thank you! I 
also now have the opportu- 
nity to be looked down upon 
by my professors, my el- 
ders, and my peers. I would 
have enjoyed the opportu- 
nity to explain what hap- 
pened that evening. How- 
ever, I was never asked for 


mv expDlanation or com- 
ment. Wonderful journal- 


ism. The article stated that 
I was not available for com- 
ment. I think an article of 
this importance would jus- 
tify a true effort to locate my 
presence. 

Secondly, I'm so glad The 
Defender felt this incident 
was so important to be on 
the second page. Not only 
was it printed on the second 
page, but italsoearned such 
an eye-catching headline. I 
liked how the headline was 
aimed at _ catching 
everyone’s attention. I 
suppose The Defender felt it 
was necessary to make a 
humorous story on my be- 
half. I would have under- 
stood a simple reporting of 
this incident. However, I do 
not understand how this 
publication can be so un- 
concerned for the feelings 
of other people. Once again, 
I thank you for ruining my 
character based on false 
information and a blatant 
disregard for the feelings of 
a student here at St. 
Michael's College. 

Thanks to the article I 
get to be looked upon as a 
common thief . When in 
fact I made a mistake “and 
got caught up in an unfor- 
tunate incident. I have ac- 


- cepted my punishment for 


the role I played in this inci- 
dent. I also realized that 
what was dore is done and 
life goes on. I guess I can 
also forgive your fine news- 
paper since you did no more 
than place Tom Terry and 
myself upon a pedestal and 
then knocked us off in such 
a moralistic and ethical 
manner. Thank You! 
Eric A. Paquin 
Ciass oF 93 


(Editor’s Note: The Defender 
stands behind its story. ) 


Students can 
make up their 
own minds about 
what they read 


To the Editor: 


This letter is in response 
to the article concerning 
the recent controversy 
raised regarding The Devil's 
Advocate. I am very Ssur- 
prised that such attention 
was given to the issue of 
what the paper printed. I 
find it an insult that we 
should be told what is suit- 


able to read. The students 
W110 ALLEld LIS WISLILULIOTL, 


for the most part, are here 
due to their level of intelli- 
gence and capabilities. They 
do not need a third party 
telling them what they 
should read. Regardless of 
the “mission of the college” 
the students have the abil- 
ity to take the printed word 
for what it is. I sincerely 
believe that students could 
read the article by Anthony 
Buono and recognize his 
lack of perception as wellas 
his slanted notion of the 
Gulf conflict. In regard to 
the printing of the notebook 
page with its insightful 
criticism, we should allow 
that as well to merely point 
out the arrogance and stu- 
pidity of its author. And if 
parents should perhaps see 
this paper and become of- 
fended, let them step back 
and consider that it could 
have been their daughter or 
son who took the careful 
time to write that master- 
piece. I know I can point 
out a great number of books 
which I have used for class 
or which have been recom- 
mended by the college which 
contain more controversial 
material than that dealt with 
by the media review board. 

Before we start attack- 
ing individuals for printing 


alternative material, we as 
a community need to look 
into the types of profanity 
and bigotry which is used 
around campus. Until we 
begin to persecute people 
who use profane and de- 
rogatory language, then we 
will never be truly fulfilling 
the “mission of the college.” 
David Raphael Jr. 
Cass oF “92 





Devil's Advocate 
front page belittles 
SA elections 


To the Editor: 

The Devil's Advocate 
has been surrounded by 
controversy inrecent weeks. 
Its handling of issues have 
been questioned and in 
some instances those 
questions have been valid. 

The latest issue of 
the Devil’s Advocate ran on 
its front page a cartoon of 
the SA elections. The car- 
toon was of “Binky the 
Clown” in front of a crowd 
as a symbolic representative 
of the candidates and the 
election process. 


I am in no way an 
OA Cliccalcadel, Llicu LeTCULU 


has also not escaped my 
scrutiny. However, I believe 
the cartoon only belittled 
an already ignored issue on 
campus. (How many stu- 
dents really vote or care?) 
Instead of critically looking 
at the elections, drawing 
more participation and 
scrutiny of the candidates, 
the paper in my opinion 
copped out. 

The Devil’s Advocate’s goal 
is “to facilitate critical 
thoughts and generate dis- 
course.” However, I fail to 
see the critical thought in 
Binky the Clown. The mis- 
sion of the paper in my 
opinion was lost in this 
cartoon and as an_indi- 
vidual I am greatly disap- 
pointed. 


Richard P. Morin ll 
Cuass oF “92 





. 
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Valentine sale! 


Give your sweetheart 
a Valentine message 
in The Defender! 
Messages cost only 
$1 forupto25 words. 
This special sale is 
going on NOW in 
Alliot during lunch. 
Sale ends Friday. 


@eeeeeceeeseeoees, 
e ~ 
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SENIORS: 
: 
O 1 D a U > tI : “ Keryn Wood - President of the SA 
Rob Teas - Vice-President of the SA 
G r 2 a lia tT i id n! Amy Biggee - Class of '92 President 


Amy Patterson - Class of '92 Vice-President 
: Bonnie McCloud - Class of '93 President 
= Wendy Donna - Class of '93 Vice-President 
sunda u Feb. 10 - __ Derek Pratt - Class of '94 President 
9pm - 1am - Tim Kinney - Class of '94 Vice-President 


Prohibition 





To "the newiy elcted ofcae or th the Student 
Association : 


iO eration Desert Storm 


; There are still hundreds of soldiers in the Persian 


Busses will p ick u pa { _-: Gulf who have not yet received mail from home. 


s Show these young Americans your support and 


1100's tf 3400's * write them a letter. 

2 - Any Airman/Woman Any Soldier -Army 
Tickets G0 On sa le in - Operation Desert Shield Operation Desert Shield 
= ¢ APO New York APO New York 

Alliot for only $1 = 09848-0006 09848-0006 
Thursday, Feb. ? ee eh ¢Snieia Any Maine 
Ms ° ranion Vese le Operation Desert Shiel 
Friday, Feb. 8 = FPO New York ro NS 
: x * 09866-0006 é 
During lunch & dinner’ : ) ea ES 










The Fireside 
Wednesday nights 
=o Piean All hot In the Communications 


Reminder! eam 


There is no smoking in Help prepare yourself 


; for your future 
All . Ed' ies! i | 
lot or St. Ed's lobbies! Join us on Wednesday, 


Feb.6 in St. Ed's 104 
8 p.m. 


Women In 
|) Communications Inc. 
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Oil entrepreneur T. Boone Pickens 


predicts 


By Jason Aldous 
Stare Writer 


Increasing the accountability of 
corporate managers is the first step 
toward making American business 
more competitive in the 1990's, said T. 
Boone Pickens Jr. in a lecture at the 
McCarthy Arts Center on Jan. 29. 

Pickens, who became widely 
known as a “corporate raider” during 
the 1980's, appeared at St. Michael's 
as part of the “Symposia on Business,” 
a three-part lecture series co-spon- 
sored by St. Michael’s College and The 
Howard Bank. 

Pickens, famous for his varied 
corporate and private interests, is the 
founder and general partner of Mesa 
Limited Partnership, a major domestic 
oil and natural gas producer. Pickens 
also holds stock in other major oil 
companies and recently became the 
largest shareholder in Koito Manufac- 
turing, a major Japanese auto parts 
producer. 

He has been a strong advocate 
for the rights of shareholders. In 1986 
he founded the Washington, D.C. based 
American Shareholder’s Association. 

The voice of the shareholder 
has been declining steadily since the 
end of World War II , Pickins said. 

“It’s gotten to the point where 
shareholders who attempt to force ac- 
countability become corporate 
America’s greatest enemies,” Pickens 
said. 

He said the lack of corporate 
accountability could be traced to the 
rise of the professional manager follow- 


new business 


ing World War II. He said un- 
like the pre-World War II entre- 
preneur, these managers had 
little vested intrest in the com- 
panies they managed since 
their benefits came in the form 


Fines by Danid Adornate 


T. Boone Pickens speaks at a press conference in the Farrell 
Room on Jan. 29. 





of salary and bonuses and not 
stock. 
This trend represents 
a major threat to corporate 
America, according to Pickens. 
“If management isn’t 


trends 


accountable, then soon the share- 
holders are going to lose interest in 
what’s going on,” Pickens said. 

This lack of accountability, 
in concert with “huge, bloated bu- 
reaucracies,” and “deals that just 
shouldn't have been made,” created 
a “two-stage backlash” in the late 
1980's, he said. 

“It led to the takeover of a lot 
of companies when leveraged 
buyouts started to be developed,” 
Pickens said. 

The second stage, according 
to Pickens, was the beginning of a 
grass roots shareholder’s movement 
to force accountability, a movement 
Pickens said would continue 
throughout the 1990’s and beyond. 

Pickens concluded by say- 
ing change is necessary if American 
business is to remain competitive in 
the 1990’s. 

“First and foremost, institu- 
tional investors must and will take a 
leadership role,” Pickens said. ; 

He added that current 
management must be forced to take 
a bigger role to cut waste and to 
increase dividends. 

“We have to make them start 
to think like shareholders,”he said. 

At an earlier press confer- 
ence, Pickens said the economy 
would most likely get worse before it 
got better. But he said he believed 
the recession was not a deep one 
and an economic recovery would . 
begin sometime in 1992. 


SMC students reflect on relatives 
stationed in the Persian Gulf 


By Dan Tuohy 
Stare WriTER 


Pope John Paul II 
has appealed for a quick 
end to the war and Presi- 
dent George Bush has des- 
ignated Sunday a national 
day of prayer. Bush said in 
his radio address, “I en- 
courage all people of faith to 
Say a special prayer on that 
day — a prayer for peace; a 
prayer for the safety of our 
troops; a prayer for their 
families; a prayer for the 
innocents caught up in this 
war.” 

But as Americans 
Tally to support the troops 
in the Middle East, many 
declare a major difference 
between support of soldiers 
and the support of the war. 

An escape from the 
chaos of the war seems to 
be what people want. “They 
want to get it over with,” 


sophomore Craig Mitchell 





"It's hard for the fam- 
ily. They had seen 
the protests and they 
were kind of scared 
how people would re- 
act to the troops-like 
Vietnam." 
-Sophomore Kerry 
O'Rourke 





said after talking to his 
cousin Troy Mitchell. Troy 
is a military police officer 
stationed in Turkey. The 
Mitchell family has not 
heard from him since 
Christmas Eve. 

“My uncle is really 
emotional about it and isn't 
around the family as much. 
It’s tough for a man who 
never cries,” Mitchell said. 

“I'm not a big pro- 
testor, but Troy was glad I 
protested because it might 


bring him home,” Craig said. 


Sophomore Kerry 
O’Rourke’s brother, Michael 
T. O'Rourke, is also looking 
for a way to bring peace and 
wants everything to be over. 
Michael is a 1990 graduate 
of St. Michael's College and 
is now a corporal in the 1st 
Division Marines, stationed 
near the Kuwaiti border. 
The lst Division Marines 
have been fighting in and 
around the Saudi town of 
Khaffji. 

Kerry, asophomore 
at St. Michael’s College, last 
spoke with Michael the 
Friday after Thanksgiving. 
“He was in good spirits; all 
the guys were doing okay,” 
Kerry said. 

“There’s definitely a 
need for us to be there. He 
[Michael] will fight, but it’s 
hard for the family. They 
had seen the protests and 
they were kind of scared 


how people would react to — 


the troops — like Vietnam.” 





"I'm not a big pro- 
testor, but Troy was 
glad I protested be- 
cause it might bring 
him home." 
-Sophomore Craig 
Mitchell 





It will go on for an- 
other couple of months, 
Kerry predicted, and an en- 
gagement of troops could be 
bloody. “It'll all depend on 
how we act,” she said. 

Sophomore Heather 
Hogan expressed her con- 
cern for her brother, Marine 
Captain Patrick Hogan, who 
has been in Saudi Arabia 
since Aug. 23. “Idon’t expect 
it to be quick — at least to 
July. It’s a lot harder to ex- 
ecute their plans; it’s not as 
easy as people expect,” 
Heather said. 

Patrick is a 1984 
graduate of Annapolis Na- 


val Academy and chose to 
enter to the Marine Corps 
upon graduation. His mis- 
sion in Saudi Arabia is fly- 
ing helicopter CH-47 
transports, Heather said. 
Patrick’s task is picking up 
the wounded and trans- 
porting them to the hospi- 
tal, Heather said. 

Heather last saw her 
brother a year and a half 
ago. Patrick most recently 
called Heather last Tuesday ‘ 
and spoke for thirty min- 
utes. “We've heardfromhim | 
a lot because he has had 
access to a phone,”she said. 

For families and 
friends with loved ones in 
the Middle East it is difficult 
with military censorship. 


‘ Initial media coverage of the 


war was irresponsible, 
Heather said, but not too 
much has been released and 
it could endanger the mili- 


tary. 


os 
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Townhouse golf cancelled, tradition ends 


By Sheri Bult 
Stare Weiter 


Seniors saw a Win- 
ter Weekend tradition come 
to an end this year as 
townhouse golf was can- 
celled. 

Townhouse golf had 
never been an event sched- 
uled by the administration 
in past years. However, se- 
niors always arranged an 
all day drinking event to be 
held on the Saturday of 
winter weekend. 

At a recent Student 
Association meeting, there 
was an announcement that 
golf would not be allowed 
this year. 

One concern the 
administration had was the 
excessive drinking that 
traditionally takes place. 
“People act differently and 
wouldn’t do things they 
normally would do after 
drinking so much,” Lou 
DiMasi, director of Resi- 
dence Life, said. 

Approximately nine 
houses were involved in 
townhouse __ golf.Each 
townhouse had a different 
alcoholic drink and the 
winner of the event was the 
student who made it 


_ through all nine townhouses. 


Score cards were 
purchased prior to the event. 
Each card had a tee-off 
townhouse, and the number 
of drinks each player was 
supposed to consume before 
leaving each townhouse. For 
example, if townhouse 101 
were serving rum -and - 
cokes, and it was a par two, 
each player was to drink two 
rum and cokes before mov- 
ing to the next "hole." 

Director of Student 
Activities Jennie Cernosia 
said in past years, 
townhouses have been 
damaged and injuries have 
resulted. 

Cernosia said stu- 
dents who live in the 
townhouses don’t realize 
their liability risk. “If a stu- 
dent gets injured as a result 
of drinking too much, the 
school and the people hav- 
ing the party are both liable,” 
Cernosia said. 

Another concern is 
the participation of under- 
classmen, most of whom are 
not of legal drinking age. This 
creates the problem of serv- 
ing minors. “When golfis over 
and the seniors go down- 
town, the underclassmen go 
back to their dorms and 


cause trouble,” Cernosia 
said. She said this creates 
extra responsibility for the 
R.A's on duty. 

Senior Joe Daly 
doesn’t think cancelling 
golf will stop underclass- 
men from drinking and 
creating trouble in the 
dorms. 

“They'll find the off 
campus parties, and then 
once the seniors go down- 
town, they'll go back to their 
dorms and raise hell 
anyway,"he said. 

Senior Dave 
McDonald helped to origi- 
nate a petition for golf to be 
continued. “We were 
pointing out the issue of 
safety. Students are still 
going to drink Saturday af- 
ternoon, but now they will 
schedule an event off cam- 
pus,” McDonald said. He 
~aid his main concern was 
wich stucents drinking off 
campus, and then driving 
home. 

Daly said he un- 
derstands the school’s po- 
sition but is still opposed 
to the decision. “We kiow 
we're responsible for the 
damages and obviously 
we're still willing to take 
the risk. When you regis- 





ter aregular party, you take 
the same chances,” Daly 
said. 

Senior Kristen 
DeLuca is disappointed 
because it ends a legacy. 
“There are a lot of traditions 
you look forward to as a 
senior, and it’s too bad 
classes in the past ruined 
it, ” she said. 

Both Daly and 


McDonald spoke with 
Cernosia about the final 
decision to cancel the event. 
Although they are disap- 
pointed, they said she made 
too many good points 
against their arguments. 
“The last two years I 
played golf were two of the 
best weekends I ever had 
up here,” McDonald said. 


Awareness day brings social issues to campus 


By Eric Koszalka 
STAFF Writer 


The Student Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with 
Deans FPrssler and 
Summerfield, sponsored 
Social Awareness Day on 
Jan. 30. Each professor was 
asked to take time out of the 
beginning of class to read 
information provided by the 
S.A. on a variety of social 
issues, 

“The best way to 
raise social awareness is to 
incorporate the faculty,” 
Rob Teas, S.A. vice president 
said. Teas said he hoped 
the information provided to 
the professors would spark 
student discussion. 

The subject matter 
provided to the professors 
included racism, rape, 
AIDS, environmental is- 
sues, illiteracy, 
homelessness, and quotes 
about making a difference 
in today’s society. 

Among the facts 
provided to professors by 
the S.A. were: 

-Federal support for 
low income housing fell 77 
percent in the last eight 
years. 

-For every seven 
dollars spent on defense, 
one dollar was spent on 





" The best way to raise 
social awareness is to 
incorporate the fac- 
ulty." 

-S.A. Vice-President 
Rob Teas 





housing at the start of 
former President Reagan's 
first year in office. The ra- 
tio has climbed to forty- 
four dollars on defense for 
every one dollar for hous- 


ing. 
-Twenty-one per- 

cent of all U.S. AIDS cases 

fall into the age bracket of 


21 to 29 years old. 

-The World Health 
Organization estimates by 
the year 2000, there may 
be 15 millionworldwide 
people infected with HIV, 
the virus which causes 
AIDS. 

-The number of 
homeless men, women and 


children is estimated at 3 
million. 

-U.S. News and 
World Report estimates a 
literacy rate of 30 percent 
by the year 2000. 

-The FBI estimates 
one out of three women and 
one out of eisht men will be 
raped in their lifetime. 
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SUPAA marches 
for democracy 


By Caroline Mastreani 
Stare Writer 


About 45 _ St. 
Michael's students spent 
their weekend attending an 
anti-war march in Wash- 
ington, D.C. onJan. 26 and 
27. The trip was organized 
by the Student Union for 
Political Awareness and Ac- 
tion (SUPAA). 

SUPAA was formed by a 
group of seniors who “felt 
the need to have a change 
on campus,” senior Kyle 
Sullivan said. 

SUPAA member 
Kelly Nyhan expressed one 
ofthe reasons that the group 
participated in the march. 
“True democracy is having 
a right to say what you be- 
lieve, and putting that belief 
into action,” she said. 

This is one of the 
main principles upon which 
SUPAA is based. Its pur- 
pose, Nyhan said, is to 
“bring together intellectual 
knowledge with action.” 

The group was fed 
up with all of the talk about 
changing our system of 
government and the lack of 
action, Nyhan said. “We felt 
it would be more valuable to 
do something with our edu- 
cation, rather than just 
learning,” she added. 

The student dem- 
onstrators, representing 
colleges from across the 
nation, were at the end of 
the long procession of pro- 
testors. In attendance were 


' veterans, Arab-Americans, 


church groups, families, 
and many others. The 
number of people was esti- 
mated at 300,000 by the 
march organizers, although 
police assessed the total at 
only 75,000. 

One of the highlights 
of the event was Jesse 
Jackson's speech. In a very 
emotional address, he urged 
the public to “never give up 
hope,” and “challenge these 
leaders.” He left the podium 


. with the crowd chanting, 


“Keep hope alive!” 

_ Nyhan was struck 
by the variety of people 
there. “It wasn’t just “hip- 
pies’ and “crunchies'’ like it’s 
made out to be. There were 
old people, children, busi- 
nessmen, and more,” she 
said. 

Sullivan said, “It was a 
very positive rally...It went 
a long way in showing that 
the protestors aren't pro- 


-testing against the troops, 


but against policy.” 

He was referring to 
the many signs demonstra- 
tors waved in support of the 


troops. They read “Support 
the troops, not the war!” 
“How many males per gal- 
lon?” and “Bring the troops 
home.” 

Burlington resident 
Peter O’Callaghan, who 
travelled to the march on 
the same bus as several 
SUPAA members, agreed 
about the strength of this 
gathering of people. In ref- 
erence to the number of 
people, he said, “It’s hard to 
ignore something like that.” 

TH O9W. enV, 6 Te: 
O'Callaghan strayed from 
the majority on his feelings 
about troop support. He 
said he found it “hard to 
understand how you can be 
against war and support the 
troops.” One argu- 
ment that many protestors 
advocated was that U.S. 
intervention was purely 
based on greed. 

“We [U.S. govern- 
ment] step in where we have 
an interest, not to help hu- 
manity,” Sue Fleming, 
sophomore SUPAA member, 
said. This belief was ex- 
pressed on several signs 
which read, “What if 
Kuwait's main export were 
broccoli?” and by protestors 
chanting, “We want justice, 
we want peace; U.S. out of 
the Middle East!” 

Another common 
criticism of the warthat was 
witnessed was the American 
use of violence and the en- 
suing death and destruc- 
tion. One sign read, “Man- 
kind must stop the war be- 
fore the war stops man- 
kind.” Another quoted 
Martin Luther King, “An eye 
for an eye leaves everyone 
blind.” 

“People killing 
people doesn’t solve any- 
thing. We have to sit down 
and talk,” Fleming said 
concerning U.S. interven- 
tion. Nyhan added, “I be- 
lieve very strongly that what 
we're doing in the Middle 
East is wrong. There is an 
historical pattern ofthe U.S. 
going into other countries 
and getting political and 
economic power. War is 
one way of doing this.” 

Nyhan said that 
another positive aspect of 
the protests and demon- 
strations is that they have 
already begun. In Vietnam, 
she said, the protests did 
not start until well after the 
war had begun, and they 
had an effect. But now the 
protests are starting even 
before the war, she said. 
“Hopefully people will see 
this and start to question,”: 
she added. 


M.O.V.E. coordinator plans to 
continue volunteer efforts 


work) should be 
something for noth- 
ing. You do get some- 
thing back and that 


is a learning experi- 














By Jennifer Henning 
Starr Werrer 














Mark Hiatt, 
senior, has done a 























great ‘@eal to con- - encethat must be in- 
tribute to M.O.V.E - corporated.” 

(Mobilization of Vol- Hiatt said he 

_unteer Efforts) since has found satisfac- 

he became involved | tion through helping 

- “others. He watched a 

| pirl’s lifeturn around 

_ froma broken family 

_ situationto planning 

her college career 
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BECOME A SMART! VOLUNTEER! 
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MEET AT THE STUDENT RESOURCE CENTER 







Ga - PARKING LOT 
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Sting's The Soul Cages has musical integrity 


By Michael Dziura 
Starr Writer 


From the opening 
sound of synthesized bag- 
pipes on “Island of Souls," 
to the beautiful imagery of 
the closing ballad, “When 
the Angels Fall”, one can 
tell that Sting’s The Soul 
Cages is a well- crafted al- 
bum. 

This, Sting’s fourth 
solo album since his break- 
up with the Police, can defi- 
nitely be considered one of 
his best. On it, one finds a 
diversity and maturity rarely 
found on modern pop al- 
bums. 

The British rockstar 
has never been afraid to 
explore uncharted territory. 
With the Police, he brought 
together a mixture of rock, 
punk, pop, and reggae that 
could not be touched by any 
other popular band. With 
the albums Dream of the 
Blue Turtles and Nothing 
Likethesun. hehadthe guts 
to break with traditional 
pop/rock styles, and 


brought jazz fusion and 
South American music to 
the top of the charts. 

However, with The 
Soul Cages, Sting is not ex- 
ploring new musical terri- 
tory, he is exploring new 
subject matter. Into this 
Top 40 world of sampling 
and airheaded be-bop mu- 
sic, Sting has introduced 
something different: a mu- 
sically mature exploration 
of religion and death. 

All of the songs on 
the album deal with these 
subjects in one way or an- 
other, but none quite as ef- 
fectively as the wonderful 
“Mad About You," a song 
sung to Mary Magdalene by 
a brooding Christ on his 
way to Jerusalem. This 
song, like the film The Last 
Temptation of Christ, 
grasps the idea of Jesus as 
a normal human being fac- 
ing the decision to follow 
his fate, or to give it all up 
and lead a normal life. It 
brings into this story an el- 
ement that religion seems 
to have been lacking for 





Taylor a success with 
Vermont audience 


By Gavan O’Shea 
Stare Waiter 


Livingston Taylor, 
along with Tom Acousti, 
opened Winter Weekend 
1991 by playing to a full 
house at the Mc Carthy Arts 
Center Friday. 

Taylor and Acousti, 
both performing on the pi- 


blend of comedy and music. 
Acousti sang a song about 
the idiocy of sappy love 
songs, while Taylor brought 
the house down with songs 
about stubborn giants and 
folk music, and then pro- 
ceeded to play some songs 
that “you’d never hear on 
the banjo.” 

Taylor mixed his 
performance with “oldies” 
such as “Carolina Day,” 
along with some of hisnewer 
material, including “Life is 
Good,” “Loving Arms,” and 
“City Lights,” a song that is 
usually performed as a duet 
with his brother James. 

When asked about 
his influences and his own 
musical tastes, Taylor pro- 
fessed a strong passion for 
pop music. He included 
under pop music “certain 
songs that just explode at 
you and demand your at- 
‘tention. You want to do 


something else, but you just 
can't.” He said that pop 
music “could include any 
type of music, it could be 
country, new wave, or heavy 
metal.” 

Taylor stressed the im- 
portance of his audience. 
“Their care is of great im- 
portance to me,” he said. He 
views himself as an enter- 
tainer. “It is my job to make 
you feel better, tore-validate 
your life and remind you 
that your existence is 
worthwhile,” he said. 

It has been almost 


Livingst 

his debut album, and 
during that time he has 
performed ll across the 
country. An artist whotruly 
loves to perform, Taylor says 
that he rarely takes breaks 
in his touring schedule 
simply because, as he said, 
“I like what I do.” 

He says that after a. 
while, there is no constant 
pressure to always be great 
at every turn. “You do what 
you can do. If you're not 
very good, there’s nothing 
you can do. You know, we'll 
get ‘em later. If we don’t get 


‘emearly, we'll get ‘emlater.” 


On Friday night, before en- 


oO 


thusiastic fans Livingston e 


Taylor “got ‘em.” 


many years: real human 
emotion. 

Although Sting has 
concentrated on the lyrics, 
this definitely does not mean 
that the music is lacking. 
On thecontrary, this album 
may very well be one of 
Sting’s greatest musical 
achievements. He once 
again samples several dif- 
ferent styles of music, rang- 
ing from light pop on “All 
This Time," the album's first 
single, to the beatiful Fla- 
menco/Spanish influenced 
guitar on the instrumental, 
“Saint Agnes and the 
Burning Train." 

Sting once again has 
shown that one does not 
have to dance like M.C. 
Hammer or copy old tunes 
like Vanilla Ice does to stay 
at the cutting edge of the 
pop music industry. He 
has done it on his own, with 
good old-fashioned musical 
integrity. Maybe this al- 
bum won't reach number 
one on the Billboard charts, 
but I suggest you buy it 
anyway. 
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DISCOVER WEEKEND 


(A WEEKEND EXPERIENCE IN LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT) 


MARIST CONFERENCE CENTER 
(On the shores of the Richelieu River in St. Jean, Quebec) 


Presentations by: 
JERRY FLANAGAN 


Director of Admissions 


RICHARD COTE 


Asst. Director, Annual Giving 


KEVIN SCULLY 


1990 Graduate of SMC 


JOANNE 


DAviD LAMARCHE 


LABRAKE 
Co-Dir., Center for Organizational Dev. 


Chairman, Business Department 


NEILA ANDERSON-DECELLES 
Director of Community Service 


ELIZABETH Russo 
Exec. Secretary, Presiderit’s Office 


JENNIE CERNOSIA 
Director of Student Activities 


Fr. STEPHEN HORNAT, SSE 
Campus Minister 


Staff: 


DAN BOGDAN - Coordinator 
Class of 1993 

FR. THOMAS Hoar, SSE - Chef 
Dir. of Campus Ministry 


WEEKEND OF MARCH 8, 9, 10 


“THE NATURE OF LEADERSHIP” 


"STYLES OF LEADERSHIP” 
"TRANSACTIVE STYLES” 
"THE ANDROGYNOUS LEADER" 


"HOW TO RUN AN EFFECTIVE 
MEETING” 4 


"LEADERSHIP: THE MORAL 
DIMENSION" 


“LEADERSHIP SIMULATION” 


"STUDENT LEADERSHIP AT SMC" 


"SERVICE LEADERSHIP" 


Registration forms are available at the Office of Campus Ministry in Alliot Hall. 
16 spaces are available on a first-come, first-served basis. 


THE COST FOR THE WEEKEND IS $40.00 
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- Events Calendar 





Compiled by Matt Mowry 
AssIsTANT EDitor 


Wednesday, Feb.6 


Yoga class noon-lpm in 
Alliot upper lounge. 


The history of U.S. for- 
eign policy in the Middle 
East, noon, at Billings North 
lounge, UVM, Burlington. 


Seniors only workshop 
concerning pre-graduation 
information at 7:15-9:15pm 
in upper Alliot lounge. 


Alice in Wonderland per- 
formed at 8pm at Royall 
Tyler theater, UVM, Burl- 
ington through Sat., Feb.9. 
Tickets are $7, Saturday 
2pm, matinee is $6. 


Triple Threat playing at 


9:30pm at Nectar’s, Main 
St., Burlington. 


Thursday, Feb.7 


Tom and Terry every Thurs. 


night at Rasputins, 165 
Church St., Burlington. 


Lip sync contest at 
McCarthy recital hall, 7pm- 
9:30pm. 


Student social at Raths- 
keller from 8pm- lam. 


Walter Weber with the 
Irish Sessions at 9:30pm 
at Vermont Pub and Brew- 
ery, 144 College St., Burl- 


ington. | 
Friday, Feb.8 


Referendum vote for SA. 
Ballot box in Alliot, 10am- 
6pm. 


Van to Nowhere leaves 
Alliot rotunda at 7pm. 


Boppers performing at 
Nectar’s, Main St., Burling- 
ton. 


Little Joyce with Tom 
Berd performing at 9:30pm 
at Vermont Pub and Brew- 
ery, 144 College St., Burl- 


ington. 


Tim Glander performing at 
9:30pm at Waterworks, 
Champlain Mill, Winooski. 


Saturday, Feb.9 


The Copasetics performing 
at 8pm at The Flynn The- 
atre, Burlington. Tickets 
cost $21.50, $18.50, 
$14.50, $8.50. according to 


seating. 


Ski bus to Bolton Valley 
leaves Alliot at 3pm. Re- 
turns at 11pm. 


Boppers playing at Nectar’s 
at 9:30pm, Main St., Burl- 
ington. 


JalepenoBrothers and Hot 
Tuna playing at 9:30 at 
Vermont Pub and Brewery, 
144 College St., Burlington. 


Support Rally for Troops 
in Montpelier in front of the 
Statehouse at 1pm. 


Dancing at the Border, 188 


Main St., Burlington and 
Prohibition, 163 Church St., 
Burlington. 


Sunday, Feb.10 


91 days to Graduation from 
9pm-2am at Prohibition, 
163 Church St., Burlington. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
meeting in Alliot upper 
lounge from 6pm-9pm. 


Brian Camelio Quartet 
playing at 3pm at Vermont 


Pub and Brewery, 144 Col- 
lege St., Burlington. 


Monday, Feb.11 


Peace Vigil in the Chapel at 
7pm. 


Defender story meeting at 
6:30pm in upper Alliot 


lounge. 


Tuesday, Feb.12 


Jazz every Tues. night at 
Sneakers, 36 Main St., 
Winooski. 


Wednesday, Feb.13 


Bluegrass every Wed. night 


with Breakaway at Sneak- 
ers, 36 Main St., Winooski. 


L.E.A.P. community mass 
every Wed. night at 8:30pm 
in upper room of the chapel. 





Loews Nickelodeon, 222 Col- 
lege St., Burlington. (863- 
9515) Tickets-$6 


Run, R; 
2:00,4:00,6:00,8:00, 10:00. 
Alice, PG-13, 
1:40,4:20,7:30,9:50. 

Awakenings, PG-13, 
1:10,3:45,6:50,9:20. 

White Fang, PG, 


1:30,3:55,7:00,9:30. 
Green Card, PG-13, 
1:00,3:30,7:15,9:40. 

The Grifters, R, 4:10, 10:00. 
Dances With Wolves, PG- 
13, 12:50,6:30. 


Ethan Allen Cinemas, Ethan 
Allen shopping center, No. 
Ave., Burlington. (863- 
6040) Matinees-$2 Eve- 
nings-$3 

Edward Scissorhands, PG- 
13, 7:20,9:20. 

Lionheart, R, 8:30. 
Misery, R, 7:10,9:25. 
Ghost, PG-13, 6:50,9:15. 
Look Who’s Talking Too, 
PG-13, 7:00. 





The Campus Speaks 


How do you feel about a tuition hike? 


By Dave Adormato 
PHoTo Epitor 





Amy Biggie, junior 

“It’s not something I want to 
happen, but I think it is 
necessary to keep up with 
inflation and to keep SMC’s 
doors open. I like the idea of 
President Reiss making fi- 
nancial aid the highest pri- 
ority for next year. This will 
help ease the financial 
burden for some students 
and give them an equal op- 


portunity for a college edu- 
cation.” 


John Murray, freshman 


“Right now it’s kind of hard 
because I'm a freshman. I 
looked at other schools and 
one of the reasons I chose 
SMC is because the tuition 
was fair. At this point I 
don’t see myself not coming 


back if they raised the tu-. 


ition cost. I have a lot of 
friends who are in the fi- 
nancial aid program. If it 
helps them in any way it 
does some good.” 


Justin Lange, sophomore 
“I don't want to see tuition 
go up again next year, but 
it’s to be expected. I think 
it’s good that the money is 
going toward financial aid 
because you never have 
enough. If tuition is going 
to go up again, I'm glad to 
see it going back to the 
students. Those who need 


_the aid should have it.” 





Rob Encarnacio, sopho- 
more 

“I don’t like increases, not 
that anyone does, but 
President Reiss feels it’s 
necessary. I'm the student 
and he is the administrator; 
however boosting prices to 
beat inflation is the very 
cause for inflation. There is 
nothihg I can do about in- 
flation, I can always trans- 
fer if I can't afford it. Presi- 
dent Reiss seems commited, 
nontheless, to increase fi- 
nancial aid.” 





Deirdre Whitman, junior 

“ Many St. Michael’s stu- 
dents are defensive and 
rightfully so! They are de- 
fending their desire to re- 
main at a college they have 
grown to enjoy for various 
reasons. Students have to 
realize, however, that avery 
educated and experienced © 
‘staff believe that changes 
have to be made in tuition 
to maintain the fine tradi- 
tions of SMC. As it has been 
said, ‘An education is ex- 
pensive, but it’s more ex- - 
pensive not to have one." 
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By Angela Marie Frye 


Stare Weiter 


The St. Michael’s 
men and women's swim 
teams lost both meets last 
week, competing Jan. 29 at 
Norwich University and with 
Potsdam College Saturday. 

‘In Saturday’s meet, 
the women lost 112-86, 
while the men were defeated 
148-87. 

On the women’s 
side, Karen Crider took first 
places in both the 50 and 
100-yard freestyles. 

Patty Hedges fin- 
ished first in the 200-yard 
freestyle, while Jeanne 
Zadrozny swept both 
rounds of the one meter 
diving competition. 

The men were able 
to capture four first place 
finishes. Jeff Brazinsky had 
first places in both the 200 
freestyle and the 100-yard 
backstroke. In a close race, 
Jeremy Kane won the 500- 
yard freestyle by one stroke 
and Charlies Brewer finished 
first in the 100 freestyle. 

In the away meet at 
Norwich, Hedges won the 
200-yard fly event with a 
record-breaking time of 
2:34.76. Jennifer Scanlon 
came in a close second be- 
hind Hedges. 

Despite these out- 


standing performances, the 
women were beaten 124-65 
and the men lost 133-92. 
Amy Foley, Jennifer 
Scanlon, Heather Babcock, 
and Hedges picked up a first 
place finis.- in the 400-yard 


St. Michael's swimmers begin a race with Potsdam College on Saturday. 


medley relay. 

Crider took first 
places in the 100 and 200- 
freestyle events. Foley came 
in first place in the 200- 
yard backstroke, and Mary- 
Kay Robertson did the same 
in the 200-yard breastroke. 
Zadrozny again took both 
rounds of the one meter 


diving competition. 
In the final event, 





Scanlon, Jennifer Bianchi, 
Hedges, and Crider finished 
first in the 200-yard 
freestyle relay event. 

For the men, Greg 


Gagnon held a first place in 
the 200 freestyle competi- 
tion. Brazinsky took first in 
the 100 _ freestyle, while 
Kane had another first 
place in the 500 free. In the 
final event Brewer, Kane, 


Stay physically active during 


By Joe Rogers 
USA Tooay 


Just because tem- 
peratures have dropped 
outside, that doesn't excuse 
you exercise gurus from 
dropping your fitness pro- 
grams. 

Even with holiday 
eating excluded, people, 
being mammals, tend to 
gain . five to 10 pounds in 
the winter. 

Not to worry. 

Keeping up an ex- 
ercise program will take the 
pounds away as the holi- 
days pass and winter turns 
into spring. 

Howard Hodges, 
program director at Holiday 
Health Club in Cherry 
Creek, Colo., advises people 
to “invest in everybody’s fa- 
vorite thing — themselves. 
If they look better, they 
feel better.” 

Although there is a 

to avoid exercis- 
ing in bitter temperatures 


during the winter, there are 
a variety of activities that 
can be done, both outdoors 
and indoors, to maintain a 
program. 

For runners, lower 
outside temperatures can 
actually provide better 
training conditions because 
dehydration is reduced, 
says Ron Meriville, chair- 
man of theNashville (Tenn.) 
Strider’s running club. 

“I can run about 
twice as far on my long runs 
in cool weather as in the 
heat,” says Meriville. 

When jogging, it is 
important to remember to 
keep a slow pace in cold 
weather because the faster 
you go, the more likely you 
are to tear a muscle, 
Hodges says. 

With the advent of 
heated pools, both indoor 


and outdoor swimming can 


also be an option for winter’ 


fitness. Water temperature 


should be at least 78 de- 


grees. 

Walking should not 
be overlooked, either. As 
long as the heart rate is 
sufficiently raised (fitness 
experts can help define tar- 
get rates, based on age and 





general health) for 20 min- 
utes three times a week, 
aerobic benefits will be de- 
rived. 


Persons over 40 
should check with a doctor 
before launching a new 


program, Reneau says. He 
also advises to allow at least 


four to six weeks before 
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Dowd, and Brazinsky took 
first in the 200 freestyle re- 
lay. 

Though the last two 
competitions were losing 


efforts by St. Michael's, both 
teams are looking ahead 
confidently to the State 
Competiton this week. 

The women will 
compete against Norwich 
University, the University of 





Mon-Thurs. 8-10 





‘Sunday7p.m. 
m. & Fri. 12 p.m. 





Trident Spikefest 
coming March 16-- | 
‘see next week's is-_ 
sue for details _ 





Ross Sports 
Center Hours — 





Vermont and Middlebury 
College today at 4 p.m. 
Norwich is hosting the 
meet. 

The men will com- 


pete with Norwich, UVM 
and Middlebury Saturday 
at 1 p.m. with Middlebury 
hosting. 


the winter months 


deciding whethera program 
is meeting fitness needs. 

“If you're going to 
start doing something, do 
something you enjoy,” he 
says. “If you don't like to 
run, don’t run. If you don’t 
like to swim, don’t swim.” 

Whatever activity 
you choose, it is important 
to layer your clothing. Lay- 
ering allows a person to 
dress for warmth and to 
shed clothing if things be- 
come a little too steamy, 
according to Reneau. 

Ideally, the first 
layer would be a fabric de- 
signed to wick moisture 
away from the body. 
Polypropylene is one ex- 
ample. The second layer 
could be cotton and the top 
layer, if necessary, should 
be wind or rainproof, says 
Reneau. 

Because much of 
the body’s heat is lost from 
the head, a hat is advised. 
“If your head gets cold, the 


rest of you will get cold real 
quick,” Hodges says. “That’s 
where your body tempera- 
ture is regulated.” 

While running, the . 
rule of thumb is that each 
layer of clothing is worth 
about 20 degrees of heat. In 
other words, if the ther- 
mometer says 30 degrees, 
two layers will change it to 
70s. 


In order not. to 
overdress, people should 
“dress for how they're going 
to feel after running for 10 
or 15 minutes, not how they 
feel before they start,” says 
Merville. 

Still not motivated 
to do an outdoor activity? 
Caroline Robbins at the 
Twin Oaks Fitness club in 
Burlington, Vt. recom- 
mends buying an exercise 
video tape, or better yet, 
join a fitness club. 

“It’s the only place. 
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Sports Information Director Chris Kenny 
~The man behind the sports scene 


By Keith Leonard 
Sports Eprtor 


Everyone knows 
that there are sports pro- 
grams at St. Michael's Col- 
lege, but how many people 
actually know anything 
about the man behind the 
scenes? The man who 
makes things click? The 
man who has devoted his 
young career to improving 
the quality of the athletic 
department at St. Michael’s? 

That man is Chris 
Kenny, Sports Information 
Director (SID) at St. 
Michael's. He’s the one sit- 
ting behind his desk in 
Prevel Hall with a glowing 
smile on his face and a door 
that is open to anyone who 
wishes to engage in either 
some light chatter or serious 
business. He’s the one who 
really knows how to make 
the sports world go ‘round 
at St. Michael's. 

His dedication to 
the sports programs here 
stems from his days as a 
three-sport athlete in high 
school and years as a stu- 
dent-athlete at St. 
Michael's. Fortunately, 
Kenny was eventually able 
to find his way into the St. 
Michael's College commu- 
nity. 

In January of 1984, 
Kenny transfered to St. 
Michael's from the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. “It 
was one of the best moves I 
could ever make for my- 
self,” Kenny said. “I was a 
lost soul at U. Mass. St. 
Mike's lets you really get 
involved with what is going 


on. 





"Chris has done an 
outstanding job here 
and has brought a 
professionalism, to 
this program, we did 
not have before." 


- Ed Markey 
Athletic Director 





Kenny did get in- 
volved at St. Michael's. 
Soon after he arrived he 
took a job as a work-study 
assistant to Gerry Miles, 
the former SID at St. 
Michael's, and worked as 
sports editor for the De- 
fender. These were the jobs 
that really got Kenny up 
and going at St. Michael's, 
but anyone that knows him 
will tell you that Chris 
Kenny can never get 
enough when it comes to 


sports. 


2132 2" 


“I am certainly one 
of the world’s biggest 
baseball fans," Kenny says 
as he members how Giff 
Hart, his former Advanced 
Public Relations professor, 
hooked him up with the 
Vermont Reds, an affiliate 
with Major League 
Baseball’s Cincinnati 
Reds. “They offered me 
their only full-time intern- 
ship, as Public Relations 
Director, and you got in- 





number one in the nation 
ranking (of the men’s bas- 
ketball team)." 

After getting 
settled as SID, Kenny be- 
gan to set goals and stan- 
dards to benefit the St. 
Michael’s community as 
well as his _ personal 
needs. “I realized there 
was a lot more that I 
wanted done here.” 

One of Kenny’s 
biggest concerns is_ the 


volved in everything lack of attention given to 
there,” Kenny said. sports other than basket- 

One ofKenny’sbig- ball. “My only regret so 
gest in- far is 
spira- that 
tions there is 
was at- not 
tending enough 
Florida’s cover- 
major age of 
league minor 
baseball (non- 
winter schol- 
meet- arship) 
ings in sports,” 
1986. “I Kenny 
was sur- said. 
rounded “Volley- 
by play- ball is 
ers you as im- 
only see portant 
on tv,” it to Len 
phigh seca Photo By Julie King (Johns, 
said. "I |Chris Kenny, St. Michaels' Sports| Women's 
couldn't |Information Director volley- 
get over ball 
ity» tbe coach) 


first few days. I sat next to 
Henry Aaron and was sur- 
rounded by people like 
Whitey Herzog, Tommy 
Lasorda, Billy Martin and 
Mike Schmidt.” 

In January of 
1987 Kenny got a job in 
public relations with the 
Reading Phillies, affiliates 
of the Philadelphia Phillies. 
He kept this job until he 
received a call from Buff 
Lindau, Public Relations 
Director at St. Michael’s 


and Kenny's supervisor, 


asking him to take over 
the job as SID at the Col- 
lege. 

For the past four 
years, as St. Michaels’ 
SID, Kenny has taken on 
many challenges and has 
helped build St. Michaels’ 
athletic department into a 


diverse and highly recog- 


nizable entity of the Col- 
lege. “Outside of Spring- 
field College, we offer more 
varsity sports than any 
other eastern team in 
Divison II,” Kenny said. 
“It has been a real 
challenge to build up the 
program here,” Kenny 
said. “When I first got here 
(as SID) I was calling Gerry 
about four times a week 
for advice. We were caught 
up in the rush of the 
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as basketball is to Tom 
Crowley (men’s basketball 
coach) and that’s the way 
it should be.” 

This type of in- 
sight and concern is why 
it is so easy to give him 
credit where credit is do. 
“Chris has done an out- 
standing job here and 
has brought a profession- 
alism, to this program, 
that we did not have be- 
fore,” Athletic Director Ed 
Markey said. “He is cre- 
ative and has initiative 
and we are very lucky to 
have him here. He’s just 
too good and _ unfortu- 
nately I do not know how 
long we will have him.” 

Lindau is also ap- 
preciative of thejob Kenny 
has done as SID at St. 
Michael's. “Chris is a thor- 
oughly professional _per- 
son and he does his job in 
a way that serves. the 
College very well,” she 
said. “I have enormous 
admiration for his ability 
to produce high quality 
publications at the same 
time that he is covering all 
media relations for 20 
varsity sports.” 

What is it that 
Chris Kenny does to merit 


such admiration? This is a, . 


question that even he had 





a difficult time answering. 
"It's really hard to explain 
what Ido here," Kenny said. 
"I do know that as SID you 
definitely don't want to be a 
spotlight stealer. You're the 
last one to be considered." 

Kenny's responsibili- 
ties range from producing 
media guides and promotions 
for St. Michael's sports 
programs to making sure 
the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, Eastern 
Collegiate Athletic Confer- 
ence and Northeast-10 re- 
ceive statistics from St. 
Michael's every week. 

Kenny, with the help 
of his work-study students, 
also makes sure the athletes 
at St. Michael's get the 
recognition they deserve. 
"We set a goal of writing at 
least two news releases on 
each athlete." 

His diverse interests 
and outgoing personality 
also havea positive effect on 
the St. Michael's College 
community. "He really is a 
serious and well rounded 
person. He's not only into 
sports," Lindau said. 
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Getting married to 
his wife, Lisa, just over a 
year ago has made him re- 
alize how to put things in 
perspective. "All the sud- 
den career goals aren't as 
important as personal 
goals." 

Kenny said the 
people at St. Michael's have 
been open and receptive to 
his personal concerns as 
well as his professional 
ones. 

"Lisa is part of the 
family here (at St. 
Michael’s) too -- she's 
probably the Lady Knights’ 
biggest fan.” 

The relationship 
between Kenny ‘and the St. 
Michael's community has 
given him the opportunity 
to perform to the best of his 
abilities in order to improve 
the college. 

There is no doubt 
that Kenny will always 
work beyond himself to 
benefit St. Michael's. He 
said he has really grown 
up since he arrived here as 
SID. So far, the results of 
his work reflect just that. 


Intramural aa 


at St. “Michael's 


By Derek Dionne 
STAFF Weiter 


Intramural sports 
may not be the last step- 
ping stone to the big leagues, 


but it is a fun active way to 
relieve tension and make 


friends at the same time. 


eS ‘St. Michael's College. 
offers a wide variety of in- 


‘tramural sports ranging 


| from basketball and floor 


hockey to tennis and ping- 
| pong. The leagues are co-ed 


and some leagues, such as 
basketball, have anAandB 


| division so players. with 





fwith one another. __ 
Karen Brown, head 
fof intramurals at St. 


Michael’s, said she is. 


pleased with the level of 
competition and the stu- 
dent involvement. She also 
said she would like to see 
more women get involved. 
A women’s basket- 
ball league is in the process 
of becoming part of the in- 
tramural program, Brown 
said. She hopes it will draw 
more women into partici- 
pone in intramurals. 
eee eee not sure: ce 





The remaining in- 
tramural schedule con- 
sists of basketball and 
floor hockey in the winter 
and volleyball and softball 
in the spring. Special tour- 

naments include a ping- 
pong tournament, a ten- 
nis tournament in the 
spring and a 4 on 4 volley- 
ball tournament, spon- 
sored by Trident gum, set 
tentatively for March 15, 


Bowe Seat 


willing to sae up any in- 


similar skills can. compete _tramural program if there 
_is enough interest shown. 


To get involved in 
intramurals go to room 
131 in Ross Sports Center 
and check the board that 
is outside. Roster forms are 
available to start a team 
and each team is charged 
$15 to enter a league. 

The fee is charged 
toa team in the case that it 
forfeits a game. If the team 
has no forfeits then the 


‘entire amount is returned 


to the team, she said. 
“Get involved,” 
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Purple Knights fall | 


Bob Laird, USA TODAY 


to 3-7 in NE-10 


Continued from p. 20 


good job on him. He used 
his quickness 
Kelley work for everything 
he got. Kelley is one of the 
best players inthe NE-10. It 
is a real credit to Alexis,” 
Crowley said. 

In the first half nei- 
ther team was able to push 
the lead to more than six 
points <. both teams 
struggled offensively. The 
teams closed the half with 
Springfield leading 30-29. 

“This was not a 
pretty game by any means. 
Both teams were playing 
hard. This is the nature of 
the Northeast- 10. There will 
be close games from top to 
bottom and a lot more will 


come,” Crowley said. 

The close games 
continued as the Purple 
Knights lost to St. Anselm's 
College 72-68. 

Late mistakes by the 
Knights and the hot hand of 
St. Anselm’s’ John 
Freiermuth, who had 17 
second half points and 25 
for the game, spelled defeat 
for the Knights in the game 
Jan. 28. 

“We knew this would 
be a difficult game. Both 
teams scrapped and it could 
have gone either way. 
Freiermuth played ex- 
tremely well for us. He is 
our go to guy and when he 
makes his mind to up to go 
to the hoop he is hard to 
defend,” said St. Anselm's 


to make - 


head coach. 

With 29 seconds re- 
maining and trailing 68-66, 
St. Michael’s Juddy 
McDonald (22 pts.) missed 
a driving jumper. St. 
Anselm’s Terry Buggs 
grabbed the rebound but 
was called for traveling, 
giving the Knights a second 
chance. 

On the inbound play 
the ball went to Duffy who 
was trapped and turned the 
ball over. The Knights fouled 
sending David Buckley (10 
pts.) to the line. Buckley hit 
one giving the 69-66 lead. 

After the rebound on 
the missed second shot, the 
Knights raced up the court 
where Blakes (12 pts.) fired 
up a desperation 3-pointer 
with 13 seconds remaining. 
Blakes’ shot caromed off 
the rim and into the hands 
of Freiermuth. The Knights 
intentionally fouled 
Freiermuth, and he iced 
the victory for St. Anselm's. 

“We didn’t do a good 
job in the last minutes of 
the game, I think for the 
first time this year. We didn't 
do what we needed to do 
and therefore we didn't de- 
serve to win,” Crowley said. 

The game remained 
close throughout the first 
half with neither team be- 
ing able to establish a lead. 


The teams went into the 


half tied, 31-31. 





Hatch and Gelinas finish strong 
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Nordic teams ski impressively 
at St. Michael's Invitational 


ae By Aaron Henson 


Starr Weiter 


The St. Michael’s 


+ menand women’s nordic ski 


teams continued their suc- 
cessful seasons last week- 
end at the St. Michael's In- 


vitational Ski Meet in 
A Craftsbury. 


St. Michael's, Colby 
College and Bowdoin Col- 


: lege dominated the eight- 
‘ team field in both the men 
} and women’s races. 


The St. Michael's 
women’s team won the meet 
by edging out Bowdoin and 
Colby, respectively. 

In the men’s races, 
St. Michael’s finished a 
strong second behind Colby 
while Bowdoin managed a 
third-place showing. 

St. Michael’s skiers 
did exceptionally well in the 


20-kilometer skating 


technique race on Friday 
as the women placed five 
skiers in the top 10. Rachel 
Hatch continued her win- 


ning ways with a 


first 





a time of 1:27:58. Colleen 
McBrien finished second, 
captain Lisa Lambert and 
Beth Mullane finished 
eighth and ninth, respec- 
tively, Kristen Lohman 
took 10th and Sarah 
Kenney finished 15th. 
The men also 
looked strong with four 
skiers finishing in the top 
10. Andrew Gelinas’ time 


of 1:03:52 was good enough 
for a second place finish be- 
hind Colby’s Mark Gibertson. 
John Dempsey placed sev- 
enth, Tim Flynn managed an 
eighth place finish and Ed 
Storey came in 10th. Also 
placing well for the men’s 
team were captain Aaron 
Henson (15th), and Brent 
Francis (25th). 

In Saturday’s 3x 7.5- 
kilometer classical technique 
relay the women took first 
place and the men finished 
second. Hatch and Gelinas 
skied fast anchor legs to help 
the Knights to their strong 
finishes. 

The St. Michael’s 
nordic ski team travels to 
New England College this 
weekend for two individual 
races. 


More Than Saying Mass, 


It's Serving the Masses. 





priest's life is serving 

God by serving people. 
Edmundites serve people by 
showing them that the 
Church is for them. 


Edmundite Father Howard 
Muehlberger serves the 


If you've had a taste of the 
world but still hunger for the 
banquet of life, ask yourself: 
“Am | called to serve people 
as an Edmundite?” 


Answer the call to serve. 
Find out about your vocation 


people of a crowded barrio 
on the steep slopes over- 


looking Caracas, Venezue— 


la. Amid dire economic 
poverty, “Padre Jose” joins 
God's people in celebrating 
the richness of human life. 


Edmundite 
Priests and 
Brothers: 


Ordinary 

Men Doing 
Extraordinary 
Things 





with the Edmundites. Call 

Fr. Stephen Hornat, S.S.E., 
Director of Vocations, at 
(802) 655-2000, or write him 
at The Edmundite Center, 
Fairholt — South Prospect 
St., Burlington, VT 0540125 « 
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After loss to St. Anselm’ s, Lady Knights 
finish week off with two big victories 


By David Provost 
Sports Epitor 


Senior guard Anne 
McLoughlin poured in 18 
first-half points and 
sophomore Amy Molina 
added 26 as the St. 
Michael’s women’s bas- 
ketball team romped past 
Springfield College 94-78 
inaJan. 31 at Ross Sports 
Center. 

In other action this 
week, the Lady Knights 
dropped a big 79-65 loss 
to 15th ranked St. 
Anselm’s and won Satur- 
day at American Interna- 
tional College 64-56. 

McLoughlin, who 
hadn’t broken into double 
figures in scoring for the 


last five games,-had five . 


three-pointers on her way 
to a 21-point night. 
McLoughlin was:able to 
penetrate effectively late 
in the first half, and also 
got hot from outside. 

"I started hitting 
my threes and it felt really 
good to get that going," 
McLoughlin said. "I think 
it got the team going too." 

The Lady Knights 
forced 20 Springfield 
turnovers with the help of 
afullcourt press that had 
the Lady Maroons strug- 
gling at times. 

“We like to press 
and stay up on the ball,” 
Head Coach Sue Duprat 
said. “We knew the press 
would bother them.” 

With 26 points 
Molina was another high- 
light for the Lady Knights. 
She also added 12 re- 
bounds, with nine coming 
off the offensive glass. 
_ “She(Molina) had a nice 
game, she runs the floor 
_ very well,” Duprat said. 

Junior center 
Sarah Turkington chipped 
in with 18 points and 8 


_ rebounds. 


The Lady Knights 
were able to get out effec- 
tively on the break and 
when forced into the 
halfcourt offense moved 
the ball around well and 
often found Turkington 
inside for easy layups. 

"In the second half 
we really picked it up, and 
I think they were over- 
whelmed at one point," 
McLoughlin said. "We 
were really clicking." 

A slow _ start 
against the Lady Hawks 
was too much for the 
women to overcome in 
their 14-point loss to St. 
Anselm's. All five St. 
Anselm's starters scored 
in double figures and the 


Lady Hawks jumped out to 
21-point lead at halftime. 

“We just didn’t have 
our kids ready to play,” 
Duprat said. Twenty-two 
first-half turnovers for the 
Lady Knights contributed to 
their poor offensive showing 
of only 23 points in the first 
20 minutes. 

The Lady Knights 
came back to outscore St. 


Anselm's 42-35 in the sec-. 


ond half but it was a case of 
too little, too late. “We didn’t 
execute any of the things we 
had been practicing,” Duprat 
said. 

The St. Anselm's size 
was something the Lady 
Knights had some trouble 
contending with. 

"We found it hard to 
stop them underneath," 
McLoughlin said. "They were 
much bigger than us." 

The Lady Knights had 
a few runs when it appeared 
they may be making a 
comeback, but were quickly 
stopped by the Lady Hawks. 

Karen Monohan led 
the way for the Lady Knights 
with 16 points and 10 re- 
bounds. Molina added 14 
points. 

Athough _ St. 
Anselm's is a nationally 
ranked team, Duprat said 
the score didn't reflect the 
difference in the two teams. 
"They may be 15th in the 
country, but they're not that 
good," she said. 

On Saturday St. 
Michael's traveled to take on 
the Yellowjackets from A.I.C. 
The Lady Knights got off to 
another slow start. 

"We didn't come out 
to a good start and not a 
good start defensively," 
McLoughlin said. 

The Lady Knights 


played catch up for most of 


the first half and were able to 
go into the locker room at 
halftime with a 27-27 tie. 

They came out strong 
in the second half and were 
able to get back into their 
style of play. 

Turkington led the 
way for St. Michael's with 18 
points and 16 rebounds. 
McLoughlin added 11 points 
including three 3-point field 
goals. 

' The Lady Knights 
found it tough to play A.I.C. 
on their home court. 

"They were a 
scrappy team and it was 
hard to get the ball inside," 
McLoughlin said. "We had to 
eam every point." 

The Lady Knight are 
now 15-5 overall and 9-3 in 
the NE-10. 
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Photo by Julie King 
St. Michael's Ri Molina puts up a shot over a Springfield College defender as teammate 
Dorothy Mayer anticipates a rebound. The Lady Knights beat Springfield 94-78 on Jan. 31. 





The Blarney Stone Irish Pub 


156 St. Paul St. - Burlington 


Next to What's Your Beef 
Open at 8:00 Mon. - Thurs. and 5:00 Fri. & Sat. 


Wednesday qp night 
Feb. 6 at the stone. 
Thursday all out 
Feb.7 thursday night special 
Friday *special* from 5 - 9 pm *** 
Feb. 8 Free pizza 5pm till gone 

get down with smitty and volpe 
Saturday Free mtn. wings 
ESO ite 5pm till gone 
Sunda 
a ane open @ 8 pm... 10 cent wings 
Tuesday 
Feb. 12 Jack & Jill pool tourney! 


Free soda to designated drivers 


Proper ID required... please don't drink and drive 
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Knights fading fast in NE-10 action 


By Richard P. Morin Il 
Stare Writer 


American Interna- 
tional College cruised to a 
87-68 Northeast- 10 victory 
Saturday over St. Michael's 
behind the strong inside 
play of Roscoe Patterson. 

Patterson scored 29 
points on a variety of inside 
moves. He was a sizzling 10 
of 14 from the field and 
nine of 10 at the foul line. 
While Patterson did his 
damage inside, the 
Yellowjackets connected on 
8 of 14 3-point shots and 
shot an amazing 61 percent 
from the field. 

The Yellowjackets 
stormed toa 50-32 halftime 
lead and then kept the 
Knights at bay in the sec- 
ond half. 

Freshman Justin 
Smith, starting his second 
consecutive game for the 
Knights, led St. Michael's 
with 13 points and four 
rebounds. The Knights fall 
to 7-lloverall and 3-7 in 
the conference. 

The St. Michael’s 
and Springfield College 
men’s basketball teams 
know how to entertain a 
crowd. In the last three 
meetings between the 
Purple Knights and the 
Chieftains, the games have 
been decided by one point. 

Their game Jan. 31 
was no different as the 
Knights defeated Spring- 
field 61-60 on a Bryan Duffy 
(10 pts. 10 rebs.) free throw 
in overtime 

“This is a huge win 
for us that we had to have 
during a tough stretch of 


the season,” Sophomore 
Timmy MacDonald said. 

Trailing 61-60 with 
24 seconds left in overtime, 
Springfield inbounded the 
ball to Ramses Kelly, who 
was isolated one-on-one 
with the Knights’ Shawn 
Earl at midcourt. 

Defensive pressure 
by Earl forced Kelley to 
dribble the ball off his foot, 
disrupting his drive to the 
hoop. After gathering con- 
trol of the ball, Kelley threw 
an errant pass out of 
bounds, sealing the victory 
for the Knights. 

“We made the move 
to Earl and it paid off. He 
did a nice job forcing him to 
dribble off his foot. That 
mistake put him at half 
court and that was the key,” 
Head Coach Tom Crowley 
said. 

Kelley opened over- 
time with a layup to give the 
Chieftains a 60-58 lead. 
Monroe Blakes responded 
with a layup of his own, 
knotting the score. Duffy 
then stepped to the line 
hitting the front end ofa one 
and one to cap off the 
Knights’ scoring. 

The Chieftains 
opened upa 44-33 lead with 
11:45 left to play in regula- 
tion. The Knights chipped 
away at the lead with a full 
court pressure defense 
forcing the Chieftains into 
poor offensive play. 

The Knights went 
ahead on a Smith layup 
giving the Knights their first 
lead of the second half, 53- 
52. After trading hoops 
Blakes (19 pts.) was sent to 


the line after being fouled 
on a baseline jumper. With 
the Knights trailing 56-55, 
Blakes hit both free throws 
giving St. Michael’s a one- 
point lead. Springfield’s 
Kelley responded with a 
layup giving the Chieftains 
a 58-57 lead. 

Blakes tied the 
game up 58-58 with seven 
seconds left in regulation. 
Springfield’s Derek 
Amelbert (15 pts.) had 
fouled Blakes sending him 
to the line. He hit the front 
end of the two shot foul. 
After the missed second 


Winless streak hits ten for 
the struggling Ice Knights 


By Bruce Zeman Jr. 
STAFF WrivER 

The St. Michael’s 
hockey team came into 
Saturday’s match-up with 
Assumption College riding 
a nine-game losing streak, 
and on the verge of math- 
ematical elimination from 
the Eastern Collegiate Ath- 
letic Conference playoffs. 

Going into the game, 
the Ice Knights occupied 
13th place in the 14 team 
ECAC North-South Divi- 
sion. 

The Greyhounds (6- 
8-2), led by Tom Connors’ 
two goals and an assist, 
demolished the Ice Knights 
(3-13-0 ) at the Essex 
Junction Skating Facility. 

The Greyhounds 
jumped out to a 1-0 lead at 
the end of the first period on 


a goal by T.J. Chandonnet. 

Subsequent goals by 
Keith Hughes and two by 
Connors helped Assump- 
tion open up a 4-0 lead after 
two periods of play. 

The deficit grew to 
7-0 midway through the 
third period before Ice 
Knight Steve Heney wiped 
out Assumption’s Jay Fri- 
day along the boards. 
Friday’s errant pass wound 
up on the stick of Jeff 
Rouleau, who beat Grey- 
hound netminder Brian 
O'Connell for the Knights’ 
lone score. 

O'Connell recorded 
17 for the Greyhounds, 
while the Knights’ Bill 
Heney stopped 35 in a los- 
ing effort. 

The Knights fell for 


the 10th time in as many 


games and frustration 
seems to be setting in. 

At the end of the 
contest, Dimasi seemed 
disappointed with the per- 
formance of his team, and 
the players seemed to agree 
with him. 

In the last 10 games 
the Ice Knights have been 
outscored 52-21 and have 
given up 425 shots, an av- 
erage of 42.5 shots a game. 

As the Knights en- 
ter their six remaining 


games, the focus seems to — 
be looking toward the fu-— 


ture. 


Center Jim Umile 
may have echoed the team 


sentiment when he said, 
"We're working hard and 
trying to have fun, but the 
wins just aren't coming.” 





shot, Amelbert’s despera- 
tion shot was wide sending 
the game into overtime. 
Crowley credited the 
defense of junior guard 
Alexis Sherard. He held the 









Athlete of the Week 


slump in a Jan. 31 game against Springfield College. 
McLoughlin had 18 first-half points and finished with 
season high 21, including five three- 


Photo By Renee Wojcik 
St. Michael's forward Keith Odums drives to the baseline against a St. Anselm's player 
Thursday evening. The Knights are 3-7 in the Northeast-10 this season. 


Chieftains eadiog scorer, 
Kelley, who averages 19.7 
points per game, to only 12 
points. | 
“Alexis did a very 
See Purple Knights p.18 
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